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aU NT SALLY LOWERY, 
said to he a witch in Wyoming 
County, had no home of her own. 
but traveled from house to house 
expecting to be fed. On one 
occasion, according to VirgiJ A 
Cook, she visited the house of his 
grandmother, Mrs Julia Ann 
Laxton. She complained that the 
coffee which she had been served 
was weak and was told, “anyone 
who goes from house to house, 
like you do. should be satisfied 
with what they get.'’ This so riled! 
Aunt Sally that she walked out of 
the house. As she passed the 
family cow she waved her ,• . 
over its head and tapped her r, 
the horns. The poor animal 
immediately dropped lifeless t 
the ground 

BAILEY, Ann- 

was bom in Liverpool. England 
about 1742 There is bo .uuiniv 
about the identity of her mother 
Her father was an English soldier 
by the name of Hennu. who 
fought at the battle of Blenheim 
under the banner of Queen Anne 
for whom he expressed his 
devotion in the name of his heroic 
daughter. 


Apparently Anne was the only 
member of the family who found 
ner way to the New World. How 
A " nc made the transfer from the 
o d world to the new is not clearly 
Known. A new world is always 
Ppealing to the adventurous. The 
51.' ? f dreams and action 
, thal she would reach a 

re . X friends or distant 

Stain/** x, who Uved « 
aunton, Virginia, neighborhood. 

Paaa^ me ? eans she secured 
and^f. c ° r n ,H bound vessel 

journey tcd L OUS ocean 

the ViV-S! days she reached 

Of hertoSm &Jl0res The final lap 

journey is not described in 



the fragmentary record* that 
exist, but the probably walked a 
food part of the route from tha 
oomt to the inland settlement at 
Staunton In her new condition! 
she found a challenge, and to that 
challenge she reacted in such a 
way as to develop the powers of 
her latent personality There were 
neither libraries nor drawing 
rooms in the new country, but 
there was an unspotted creating 
and a nascent civilization, both of 
which offered obstacles and 
opportunities. She ignored the 
obstacles and accepted the 
opportunities as far as she could 
understand them. She developed a 
character that was crude but 
capable. She was ready to 
undertake the best life 
circumstances permitted. 

Not long after taking up her 
residence with the Bells in the 
new Virginia she came in contact 
with a rugged young frontiersman 
by the name of Richard Trotter, 
who had just returned from 


The settlers, pale faced, all had tied 
Or murdered were in lonely bed! 

Whilst hut and cabin, blazing high. 

With crimson decked the mid-night sky. 

And day by day the siege went on. 

Till three weary weeks were gone. 

The word was whispered soft and slow. 

The “magazine was getting low." 

They loaded their rifles one by one. 

And then—“the powder was all gone!" 

They stood like men in calm dispair. 

No friendly aid could reach them there: 

One forlorn hope yet still remained 
And distant aid might yet be gained. 

If trusty messenger should go, 

Through forest wild and savage foe. 

And safely there should bear report 
And succor bring from distant fort? 

And who should go—the venture dare? 

The woodsman quailed in mute despair. 

But one who stood amid the rest, 

The bravest, fairest, and the best 
Of all that graced the cabin hall. 

First broke the spell of terror's thrall. 

The sacrifice her soul would make 

Her friends to save from brand and stake. 

A noble charger standing nigh. 

Of spirit fine and mettle high, 

Was saddled well, and girded strong 
With cord and loop, and leathern thong. 

Her pathway up the valley led. 

Like frightened deer the charger fled, 

Still on and on through pathless wood. 

And swim the Gauley's swollen flood. 

Still onward held their weary flight 
Beyond the Hawk's-nest dizzy height: 

And bravely rode the woman there, 

Where few would venture, few would dare. 

Far In the distance, dim and blue, 

The friendly fort arose in view. 

The succor then so nobly sought, 

To Charleston Fort was timely brought. 

Whilst Justice on the scroll of fame. 

In letters bold, Inscribed her name. 

(A Fragment from the History of Anne Bailey 
by Hon. Virgil A. Lewis.) 

Gsule> Bridge, Virginia. Nov 7. 1KH1. 



Anne Bailey's Ride A Legend of the Kanawha 

By CI1ARLE8 ROBB. it. s. A. 


The army lay at Oauley Bridge, 

At Mountain Cove and Sewell Ridge; 

Our tents were pitched on hill and dell 

From Charleston Heights to Cross Lane Fell; 

Our camp-fires blazed on every route. 

From Red House point to Camp lookout. 

On every rock our sentinels stood. 

Our scouts held posts in every wood 
And every path was stained with blood 
From Scary Creek to Oauley Flood. 

Twas on a bleak autumnal day. 

When not a single sunbeam's ray 
Could struggle through the dripping skies 
To cheer our melancholy eyes. 

Whilst heavy clouds like funeral palls. 

Hung o'er Knnnwha's foaming falls. 

And shrouded all the mountains green 
With dark foreboding's misty screen. 


All through the weary livelong day 

Our troops had marched the mountain way: 

And In the gloomy eventide 

Had perched their tents by the liver side; 

And as the darkness settled o’er 

The hill and vale and river shore. 

We gathered 'round the camp-fire bright 
That threw its g'are on the misty night. 


And each some tale or legend told 
To while away the rain and cold. 

One spoke of suffering and or wrong. 
Another sang a mountain song! 

On** spoke of home and happy years. 
Till down his swarthy cheeks the tenrs 
Slow dripping, glistened in the light 
That glared upon the misty night 


One a tale of horror told 
That made your very blood run cold; 
*1111.. oth*TH sat in silence deep, 
oo Dad r»,r mirth, yet scorned to weep. 
ieti "Poke n hardy mountaineer. 

U beard was long, his eye was clear. 

11 lilM voice of .. tone 

UM such mm all wou | ( | wlah to own). 


!,!• * l*R»»d old. he aiiid. 

, ® f,w who “»•«* these putliH to tread. 

« >*•«». ago when fearful strife 
A d«JV°f **f human lit** 

A ‘‘ f ' , " rl,, K bravr'y done. 

Ann ho,,or nobly won. 

Ah story's most uncommon 

ssve<) by gentle woman 



And climb Mount Tompkins* lofty brow. 

Mor* wild and rugged far than now. 

Still onward hold their weary flight 
Beyond tho Hawk's Neat's Giddy Height; 

And often chased through lonely glen 
By savage beast or savage men— 

Thus Uke some weary, hunted dove 

The woman sped through 'Mountain Cove/ 

The torrent crn aesd without a bridge. 

And scaled the heights of Sewell Ridge. 

And still the wild, beleaguered road 
With heavy tramp the charger trode. 

Nor paused amid his weary flight 
Throughout the long and dreary night. 

And bravely rode the woman there. 

Where few would venture, few would dare 
Amid the c h eering light of day 
Tb trend the wild beleaguered way; 

And as the morning sunbeams fall 
CFsr hill aad dale, and syhran hall. 

Far m the distance, dim and blue. 

The fneudJy Fart (Lewisburg) arose to view. 
Whoae portal soon the maiden gains 
Vtt slackened sp eed and looeened reins 
And voice whose trembling accents tell. 

Of )—rasy ridden long and welL 
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Amid the evening’* gathering gloom, 

The panther's shriek. the voice of doom 
In terror fell upon tho car, 

And quickened every pulse with fear. 

Hut e’en the nubile panther’* bound, 

To reach hla aim too alow win found; 

And headlong falling on the rock, 

Lay crushed and mangled In the shock. 
The prowling wolf then scents his prey, 
And rushing on with angry bay, 

With savage growl and quickening bound 
He clears the rough and rugged ground; 
And closing fast the lessening space 
That all too soon must end the race, 

With sharpened teeth that glittered white 
As stars amid the gloomy night— 

With foaming jaws had almost grasped 
The lovely hand that firmly clasped, 

And well had used the whip and rein, 

But further effort now were vain; 

Another bound—a moment more— 

And then the struggle all were o’er. 


Twas in a steep and rocky gorge 
Along the river's winding verge. 
Just where the foaming torrent falls 
Far down through adamantine halls. 


...cn comes circling round and round 
As loath to leave the enchanted ground. 
Just there a band of wand'ring braves 
Patched their tents beside the waves. 
The sun long since had sunk to rest. 
Ajjdlong the light had faded west— 
*t*rU*l by the sound 
and courser's bound. 
«me. with fearful clang. 

TW tJMm * “>• mountain rang 

la JZT * 4 utth * Uft ®« *T— 


r%m **Tf-|gs> *** ^ 
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Her husband's hand a 
Then light* to the »d Z 
Aiid followed by the prayers an d t 
The kindling hope*, and S|^‘ 
Of those who seemed the -porf o f fnt 
She (Imtheri beyond the op’^. Ll*'*' 
Ukr blrdllng freo. on pinion IlgJt 
commenced her Ion* « nd weary flight 
• The foemen saw the op'ning *„♦„ 

And thought with victory elate ’ 

To rush within the portal rude 
And In his dark unit savage 
To end the sanguinary strife 
With tomahawk and scalping-knife 
But lo! a lady! fair and bright 
And seated on a charger light, 

Bold—and free—as one immortal— 
Bounded o’er the op’ning portal 
f~ h savage paused in m Ute sunrise 
And fared with wonder-staring eyes- 
A squaw! . squaw!. the chieftain criis 
(A Kjuaw. a squaw!' the host replies^’ 
T>cr. « rder gave to ‘cross the lawn 
WKh lightning speed and catch the fawn 
Hrr pathway up the valley led. 

Like frightened deer the charger fled 
And urged along by whip and rein 
The quick pursuit was all in vain ’ 

A hundred bended bow, were spring, 

A twand savage echoes rung— 
tom tar t oo Aon the arrow, fell 
Ai: ham.lew in the mountain dell; 
Tehorw- to horae" the chieftain cried, 
Tkwy a-aemt In haste and madly ride. 
**** nm ^ uneven way. 

Tim pathway the lady lay; 

*^ 2 l *J** *** «*• «vap yell 

he tkpagh the mountain fell. 



Appendix 


„ p ,k« a hardy mountaineer— 

T ,' il wan long, hla eyo wan clear; 

j c |car hla voice, of metal tone, 
jiit such as all would wish to own)— 

..tv* heard a legend old," ho said, 

1( one who used these paths to tread 
Long y** n n #°* when fenrful strife 
«*d havoc made of human life; 

\ deed of daring bravely done, 

A f<*t of honor nobly won; 

And what in story’s most uncommon, 

An army saved by gentle woman. 

« Two s in that dark and bloody time (1791) 
When savage craft and tory crime 
prom Northern lake to Southern flood, 

Had drenched the western world with blood. 
And in this wild, romantic glen 
Encamped a host of savage men, 

Whose mad'ning war-whoop, loud and high, 
Was answered by the panther’s cry. 

-The pale-faced settlers all had fled, 

Or murdered were in lonely bed; 

Whilst hut and cabin, blazing high, 

With crimson decked the midnight sky. 

*1 said the settlers all had fled— 

Their pathway down the valley led 
To where the Elk’s bright crystal waves 
Ob dark Kanawha's bosom laves, 

There safety sought, and respite brief, 

Aed In Fort Charleston found relief; 

Awhile they bravely met their woes, 

And kept at bay their savage foes. 

"Titos dsys and weeks the warfare waged, 
to far? still the conflict raged; 

M Asset and bitter grew the strife 
Where retry foeman fought for Ufa. 
then Any by day the siege went on. 

H three lane weary weeks were gone; 
Aaot then the mournful word was passed 
ft* eewry day might be their last. 

Ths weed wee w«d*e»e4 soft and slow, 
ths m agenda wee grtuag tow, 
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Their doom wo. ...led. 

And burning stake must end the *trll 
One forlorn hope ulone rema n , 
That distant aid might yet be gained 
If trusty messenger should go 
Through forest wild, and savage foe, 
And safely there shoulc« bear report. 
And succor bring from distant Fort. 



But who should go—the venture dare. 

The woodsmen quailed in mute despair. 

In vain the call to volunteer; 

The bravest blenched with silentfean 
Each gloomy brow and labored breath. 
Proclaimed the venture worse than death. 

Not long the fatal fact was kept; 

But through the Fort the secret crept 
Until it reached the ladies’ hall, 

There like a thunderbolt to fall. 

Each in terror stood amazed. 

And silent on the other gazed; 

No word escaped—there fell no tear 
But all was hushed in mortal fear; 

All hope of life at once had fled. 

And filled each soul with nameless dread. 

But one (Anne Bailey) who stood amid the rest. 
The bravest, fairest, and the best 
Of all that graced the cabin hall, 

First broke the spell of terror’s thrall. 

Her step was firm, her features fine. 

Of Mortal mould the most divine; 

But why describe her graces fair, 

Her form her mien, her stately air? 

Nay. hold! my pen. I will not dare! 

Twas Heaven's image mirrored there. 

She spoke no word, of fear, or boast. 

But smiling, passed the sentry peat; 

And half in hope, and half In fear. 

She whispered in her husband's ear, 

? rnAc 9 *** would make 

*° mr * frw * brand and stake 

meUl high. 

1 dried strong. 
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APPENDIX 

ANNE BAILEY’S RIDE 
A LEGEND of the KANAWHA 

Hy Charles Robb. U. 8. A. 

. Times of Anne Bailey, the Pioneer Heroine of 

(Copied from Life^ alli . u by Virgil A. Lewis. Charleston. West Vlr- 
the Great "S^SSoom pony, 1891.) 



Th - A TirCot C and sewe r n H,a 8 e; 

S^‘5- 

On every rock our sentries stood. 

Our scouts held post in every wood. 

And every path was stained with blood 
.. __ „l. rianlpv flood. 


•Twas on a bleak autumnal day, 

When not a single sunbeam’s ray 
Could struggle through the dripping skies 
To cheer our melancholy eyes— 

Whilst heavy clouds, like funeral palls, 
Hung o’er Kanawha’s foaming falls, 

And shrouded all the mountain green 
With dark, foreboding, misty screen. 


All through the weary livelong day 

Our troops had marched the mountain way; 

And in the gloomy eventide 

Had pitched their tents by the river’s side; 

And as the darkness settled o’er 


The hill and vale and river shore, 

^ • gathered round the camp-Are bright. 
That threw Its glare on the misty night; 


And each some tale or legend told 
To while away the rain and cold. 
!**• **• a tale of horror told 

Wood run cold; 
^•••pofce eg soaring and of wrong. 


rm 


*«9fr rrare, 

rtwoll the tears 
““ " tethe light 





A ""‘ BA,Unf ,N W “ T V-poo* Tradition 

m - vc,r *’ «' ,ner «»y * peaking, lhe tend 

J*** Anne as a valuable border scou" u? been to 
r.„rged" wh« referring to the ,le ge and ' term 

table example!., however, of the tendenev t„ , There ar e 
„ the Ruth B. Scott story In The Richmond Tim ^ Anne - 

me, -t>wpatch, 

A1*> worthy of note U the growth of newsmn. . 
the story in the last three decades. This reflects the ^ in 
popular interest in. as well as the broadening 0 f *.' ontlnuin * 
nterest in materials covered by newspapers SCOpe o£ 

Literary interest in Anne is still strong. Published „ . . , 

°t • rrc *" 1 date ma - v be cited as evidence of this fact t£ 
of Harry S. Irion on the story, and the plans of Sigmund 
A La' ine to write a biography of Anne for juveniles Sl vl 

“ ,urther proof ,hat Anne Bailey still captures tS 
«,nd. and imagination of those who hear and read her story 
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gave a different turn to the Anne Bailey tradition. Not only did 
the story of the ride open a new and fertile field for imaginative 
writers, it also became necessary to fabricate for Anne a new 
personality—a personality suited to the role of heroine. And 
Anne became a gentler and nobler person. True, the desire 
for revenge persisted, but it was balanced by a passion for 
serving the settlers. Anne was described as adept at nursing 
and so devoted was she to the Kanawha Valley pioneers that 
she carried heavy packs of supplies to them from as far east as 
Staunton, Virginia. 

The source of Robb’s material was a story, told by a moun¬ 
taineer. Remembering that the Indians were threatening Fort 
Lee and recalling also William Clendenin’s statement that 
Anne brought powder from Lewisburg, it is only one easy step 
for the imagination to bridge the gulf between fact and fancy 
and have Anne bring the powder when the fort was under 
siege and in desperate need. Association with the Betty Zane 
story may well have assisted in building up the tradition of the 
siege and ride. 


Many literary influences can be detected in the telling and 
retelling of the tale. The decadent Romantic tendency to con¬ 
centrate upon the occult, the strange, and the bizarre, has 
perhaps exerted the strongest single influence upon the story. 

A minor classical strain, weak, but still evident, can be found 
m the names of the persons with whom Anne, in Chapter I, is 
compared. In this chapter also may be noted the early efforts 
of American writers to throw off the yoke of European domina- 
■' r *' * An»rtc«n literature, and Anne U compared, not to some 
‘T**** at classical antiquity, but to Daniel Boone, and Davy 
Crock*!! o! the Alamo. 


P**yed * ln ***• development of the Iradv 
’ Owk'a work on the story is realistic to the 

***** minor efforts at psychoanalysis has 
*** mm of (itr| 1 J v 




f 


$ 

N 


Ann* Haiucy in Woir v,.,. 

v '*o,n, a 

In miking the above divisions i, „ 77 

count the divergencies and exagm'*** n °‘ intended . 
phase, at the atory and which l lav ‘ " S Which occult ° dU ' 
Ule, to the tradition. For exam ^ of thL°‘ her 
thr^ evidence of greater invention th* Pe ' in no D u 051 
Anne came to America. And further^ ‘ n ‘ he Wories^ ! is 
century *" her birthdate has g iven ’ he difference of i 
her that are delightful, but highiv S<? to st °ries cor, ha f a 

r....„„;f £r^».»'£S2 

vr * r * 0/ ’ fa,1 y ln love at ninety and ?" at si «y-seven 

o* ripe old age of one hundred eight^^^g school at 

And yet. it is our considered onin 
Ul> into the two divisions suggested l°£veld^ materiaI does 
aunedtate or remote, for most of i, can h r 3 ‘ the source 
Thitter. death. Richard’s death was th Und in R ‘ohard 


- 

Q»lr tour printed items concerning a 
If 1 and two of these, the obituarTand S ^ prior *» 
--T abort The other ,wo.^M ad Ske,ch ’ 

** m Bennett’s U'.id Scenes L^eT*" 

^imagt^tive ^ ^ descnptions of • 

,, AnJrM. . lh ”° ,wo "tides. has come the 

^^C^dtarv-hTt'!^? fi * hUn *’ swearing. 

1 ^. nk ’ klood-Utfnty virago, intent only 

wTZT JrV*!'!* * ‘h* .«ory has persisted 
, ‘ ^ thr softer nobler turn 

lhr it4ir T ** Robb in 1161 
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A rather impressive number of markers and memorial 
Anno Bailey attest the value of her services to the pio U 
along the Virginia border. That memorials may be foun^* 
three states is evidence of the extent of the territory ln 
by Anne in her scouting activities. While not exactly *5** 
literary nature, these memorials have been featured in writ! * 
matter concerning her career. They, therefore, beconi 
natural and important part of this study. e a 

The tracing of Anne’s descendants affords another field 
research concerning her. It seemed appropriate, however tn 
include herein some mention of those descendants who *** 
interested in matters of a literary nature, and the one great! 
great-grandson. Brooks Irion, the distance runner, whose 
physical stamina and endurance rivaled even that of hii f amn 
ancestress, Anne Bailey. ««nous 


XII 

Summary and Conclusions 

It was stated in Chapter II that the purpose of this study is 
to demonstrate how the Anne Bailey tradition grew. A large 
body of material, both published and unpublished, concerning 
her has been analyzed, and the printed matter covering several 
P * 111 *- 1 °* W# has been reviewed. 

In the early stages the growth of the tradition was largely 
tarr " ^ dem °'“‘r«ted. little evidence of a documen- 
'° nc ! rnl "« A ""<* The Lewis-Cook story. 
u ‘ * already shown, was accepted as a basic and 

‘***r uJ^, t ^ u T h 10 COmp * r * ° ther verslons ’ u 

co «*rning Anne has been 
^ I(ns Blmort of it <Jnw 1W1 
^ *“• •—« subject to ex- 

rf by writers, the main 

''*'<« ally into two major divisions. 
• Mtniw ^ . nWft ^ tVf 1,1 concerning Ann# 

la 1.^,^ ^ ^ MCU4lJ ' narration and deemp- 
i f , . ^^•nuai the rid* for 


^ by the Indians 
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A ""‘ BA "- lV W “ T V„ 0IKIA TaAorttoH 
int* "The following request was lnkt . n , 

' ro " , “ r - Sl «? ,und A Lavino, Cura£? VV*' We «- 
jvreheater, Mniw.. I am the author of n « ’ 85 Str »tton St 
4lf iJilbrrt and Sullivan which i« to be Issu*1 £^ bio 8™Phy 
M , ;.d and Company of New York City. At hiS fal1 b * Df >dd 
^infract to furnish the same organization* 5 ^ 8601 1 am Und *r 
raphy of Charles Proteus Steinmetz, the ell*® teen " a * ed blog, 
book 1* almost finished und shortly I will ^ lr * cal wizard. This 
other 1 have chosen the heroine of the f r 6 *. l ° begin a *- 
* m y subject.’ 6 frontier . Anne Bailey, 

Anne Trotter Bailey lives on in her 
chdd. William Trotter, was the father of ten Her ° nly 

whom, a daughter, Mary, married James Irinnw’ ° ne of 
h*l twelve children. One of these, a son named ** 

,.t.her of five children, among whom were Brooks a^Ha^ 


Brook* Irion inherited the physical stamina and vigor of hi, 
grandparent. "He was a long distance runner during 
kl* ««rly life, having remarkable powers of endurance The 
gmtnt distance he ever ran in a single race was 50 miles.”’" 


Ur Harry & Irion was born in Gallipolis but has spent most 
cf ■ . adult life m Washington. D. C„ where he served as an 
-n*jr in the U. S. Forest Service until his retirement in 
Ml Ml 


Ctffcrd I rum, ton of Harry S. Irion, is a trial examiner in 
v.f f c*>?al Communication Commission. He is the author of 
**'' r 1 tK '** articles and plays. His novel, Wmdtrard o/ 
vu re le a sed by The Dial Press in May, 1964. Mr. 
C* live has two children, great-great-great-great-grand- 
of Asm Bailey *** 

ifew <4 Afthe * 4wr» rufants who Is interested in literature 
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Greenbrier County. “Ann Bailey is the property of the Kana¬ 
wha County Girl Scouts, built two years ago (1927) . . ft 
w ns named for the pioneer mountain heroine.’” 

Anne’s story has been told, not only in poetry and prose, but 
in drama as well. On October 7, 1927 a pageant was presented 
at the Kanawha Exposition (Kanawha County Fair) at Dun¬ 
bar. West Virginia. “The character of Anne Bailey will be one 
of the most important in the pageant. . . .”” 4 The pageant con¬ 
sisted of ten episodes. Anne’s ride comes at the conclusion of 
Episode IV: "Lying flat upon her horse, she rides successfully 
through them (the Indians) without being hurt, and reaches 
the inside of the fort in safety.”” 3 

And Anne has been on radio. On May 10, 1947, Point Pleas¬ 
ant celebrated the opening of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
bridge over the Kanawha at that place.” 6 Climaxing the cele¬ 
bration was Station WLW’s presentation of Anne’s story on 
: ~eir Builders of Destiny series of programs. Peter Grant was 
the narrator.*” 


Anne Bailey continues to capture the imagination of those 
who r< ' ad her s,or >’. that strange, ridiculous, heroic tale which 
- 1 >' cl bc,n 8 ‘old and retold. The Ruth B. Scott version 
appeared late in 1953 in The Richmond Times-Dispatch and 
Ju..u, de Gruyter’s book. The Kanawha Spectator, was released 

“ Anne^or^ 853 * g * Ve a PP roxima ‘*ly 6ve pages 

‘ 1Udy . m,y 60 considercd as further evidence 
^r,m^ ,n ',h C mCm0ry ° f W ”‘ VlrgtataM. Bu, 
trrT^n 25 r ” WCh Wh ‘ ch U now done 

W “ h ‘ ng,nn - D C Mr Irion is a great- 

o- fTr^T. T h0 /i2r h “ rrUr ' mfn « 1" 1»1 from 

«-* UaatftMa srand.-L,. " WQrkin « «« » biography of 

rp Anne trod nor 
her dcacend- 
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A,« llAn.«Y m Wb, V » aiNtA 

il,AD m OK 

k" own *" Anno BaiWa p. 

£om. W«l Virgin 1., told Mr. virgll c C. Por . 

iddr.1 lh«t the MV. h.d b..„ ruln *' LbwI, of ^ of 

. K ThU cave won "in the lower « W ° rk "Hm t, u * and 
,,, >l' r uPP* r ••" ,l ° f ll ><- county llH . r , P “ rt " of tl >e count 1 ’,? 1 ' 18 

Ann. 1 . Brunch.. 1983, The “>*h 

carried .n .rtlcl. locating a cave between Su ? me *- D ^>at" 
burg. accompanied by a picture with tM t0n “ ncl Lewi, 
lUd.y “'•«! In this cave In Western Virelnl Caption; "Anne 
between Staunton and Lewisburg."”* 8 a w hUe scouting 

A unique testimonial to Anne Bailey’s mn 
Sat. the -Ann Bailey," which plied the Ohi^r V the ,cri 7 
to Kcnauga. on the Ohio side, from appro*!?. I*" 1 Ple “- 
dccad. of 1900 to 1928. The clipping quoted the «*t 

:n ,he scrapbooks of Mrs. Livia PofTenburger wT found 
at Th # State Gazette around 1900-1910 “On m j Was editor 
Csp: Ulysses Grant Hayes let the contract to^h?? 0 "' 1 '’ 8 
j>»k Company for a new ferry boat to be mnev, 1 Kanawha 
:n*t now plying between here and Kanauga on th^OhT 
The new ferry is to be completed before October m , *.’ 
...I be called for the Heroine of the Kanawha Valley 

iU £ ' *",? , t B,Uey Carried P ass cngers and’ 'traffic 

. OM 1 1 was re P lfl ced in 1928 by "The Silver 


‘ ,rAr Gallipoli » there is a small church known as Bailey 
0*pri Church "Bailey Chapel Church, built on the site given 
1 figregMti n. by the descendants of William Trotter, the 

* r ! Aim# Halley, was named In her honor, and is about 200 

• a* a* i: <r> bar first burial place, along State Route 218, and is 

’ * * ^ ' b of Gallipoli* It Is affiliated with the Christian 

ONbr OsaoMiAalloa • . , aaM ' 


tbs Mat fitting of all the memorials to Anne Bailey 

* w * l ia » s*a County Girl Scout camp Camp Ann Bailey 

• m a Italy -eight acre reservation la the mountains of 
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FORT CLErTOENIN 
1778 

Saved by two historic rides 
for powder 
Ann Bailey 

« On horseback through wilderness 

to Lcwlsburg and return 
Fleming Cobbs 
Poled down Kanawha River 
to Point Pleasant and return 
Kan. Valley Chapt. 1930” 3 

Road markers mentioning Anne Bailey have been placed by 
the West Virginia State Road Commission in Charleston and 
at Point Pleasant. The Charleston marker is on the comer of 
Virginia and Court Streets, on U.S. highway Routes 21, 60, 119. 
The marker reads: “Founded by George Clendenin and named 
for his father. Established, 1794. Fort Lee, built 1788, stood 
on Kanawha River. ‘Mad’ Anne Bailey, the border heroine, and 
Daniel Boone and Simon Kenton, noted scouts, once lived 
here."** 4 


The marker at Point Pleasant is located on U.S. route 35 and 
W«tt Virginia routes 2 and 5. The inscription: “Fort Blair was 
tHi;It here in 1774 and later Fort Randolph, center of Indian 
activities, 1777-1778. Here are graves of ‘Mad Anne’ Bailey, 
fc> M. r wout, and Cornstalk. Shawnee chief, held as hostage 
and killed at Fort Randolph in 1777.”*” 


•• *rd W Workman, an official of the West Virginia Cor 
P 1VUi0n of Educa,ion ' informed th 
T. . SU,e Park> Pocahontas Countv. ther 

~ ; nuTa 6 * 1111 T * point known as Workman's Ridg. 

^ ?* llPy b “ ,d “> >' a '" k «P‘ watch Z 

°V P* rk road ' f our miles from ,h 
a. ^ ^ U ’ C “ d ' road which lead 

T r, “ y • fC ' p, * d ,acu roncemlrv 

w *** ****** on thia ^ 
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M.mori.l. -»■< D —“ d “‘* 

orial commemorating the deeds of 
The demand for a m AugustU s Lincy Mason, in 1883 
Anne Bailey wuvolceo^ j Qhio should build a monument 
when he wrote: ‘Virgin t Two years later the de- 

cif enduring marb ^ U . P V Wi iliam p Buell; “Especially should 
mand was repeated y lhe her oic woman who risked her 
the memory of Am* lo ’ ved ^ remembered and her name, 
We so often for thes^^ sh(juld find a res ting place upon the 
fame, and heroic d ,»»n 

bosom of affectionate memory. 

was done toward establishing a memorial 
Howe«r nothing w d Lewis Chapter, Daughters 

Tl^eCn RevoluHot was organized at Point Pleasant. 
Under the direction of the D.A.R.: -The ashes of Anne Bailey, 
r^out, who belonged to General Andrew Lewis s Army 
»*ere also taken up from where they had long been buried, in 
an obscure spot near Clippers Mills, Ohio, and placed alongside 
the soldiers she had so faithfully served, many times at the 
mk of her own lifeRe-interment was made “just as the 
sun was sinking down behind the western hills, being the clos- 
tsg ceremonies of the day."*’* 

Anne's remains were now properly interred in the ground 
indicated to the memory of those brave soldiers, including 
Anne' s first husband, who had lost their lives in the Battle 
<d Point Pleasant, October 10, 1774. But still her grave was 
■aflMfbad Writers, however, retained their interest in a mon- 
Anne In 1907, Delia McCulloch wrote: “When the 
■ bimm is erected. Ann Bailey, the Heroine of the Kanawha 
VaOry will M be forgotten 


ll was m until 1S25 the 
AW# grave 
PsN Owe be Ct H C C 


that the deal red monument was erected, 
aw wae "cove r e d with a Urge boulder, 
■ c Btnryer. President of the Merchants 





-—*«ON g 

(hut *he wus profane within the strict mn» • 

M.v reason tor questioning her alleged prof^no* V that ter m. 
tradition in my own family that Anne read u y ~ due to the 
her grandchildren on Sunday, and had strona f i Uu « h t 
toting and loving God. No doubt she used t k ^ in a P r °- 
alcoholic liquors, for that was common nro«« 0 and dr »nk 
frontiersmen-practice among our 

The reader’s attention has already been 0=11 ^ 
that writers before 1861 concentrated on desert t0 th * fact 
pointing out her strange and bizarre qualities t? S ° f Anne ’ 
early writers who started the tradition of Ann “ these 
hard-drinking, fighting, swearing woman th o * * S ? boiste rou8, 
strength and skill at the masculine accomnli m physical 

*» —* —«- sstsssss: 

These early writers were also responsible for 
of Anne's bloodthirstiness and extreme hatred of the ^ 0 " 
The element of superstition was also introducL Lto ^ f" 8 ' 

esrly in its development. lnto tbe story 

Beginning with Robb in 1861, writers have portrayed a dif 
feren, Anne-Anne the heroine, still, in most cases physical 
«rong and v.gorous, excelling in the mascuhne pur S ui, s o{ 

boxin «- but ‘dicing on characteristics 

^r^ r “ d n ° b,er ; atUre - She l0Ved b00ks and taught 
.' *nd enjoyed a practical joke. Her pas- 

- . >r s-ruco to the settlers supplanted, to some degree, her 

,or " vcn « e The extreme devotion of the settlers to 
is evidence of her noble qualities. 


It must not be assumed that all writers immedi- 
A-V T/ 4n * * ftrr IMI * to P° rtri| y only a noble and virtuous 
] * r1!rfl in the mid-nineteen thirties were still writing 
' Tj * rough and irreligious but even they admitted her 
•*** W the settlers the served. 


°*her contrast in 


iiustx. 

wiling in 
all 


description of Anne's personality 
» was sometimes portrayed as ex* 
as friendly and garrulous—much 
he was adept It would seem 
to all writers 


Wmt Visoinia IIiaToar 


1*1^ •rlllrrt were devoted to Anno and ah® to them: "for 
Util |>r< «mr her passion and her aorvlcaa to the settlers aa acout, 
•« i|«l . proviaioner of forte and ua teacher of their children, 
*, rr h. Nika of steel, by which, her devotion having been tried, 
they bound her to themsglves and themaelvea to her.”*** "The 
^oplr fairly Idolixed her. She was loaded with gifta of every 
Ml ,t and 11rated with the greateet reapect and kindness."*” 

Wntera continued to describe Anne's uppeoronce and per¬ 
sonality M a fair complextlon, hazel eyea, a rather under¬ 
bid but perfect form, a aweet disposition, and u mind strong 
and rigorous. . . ’ She wua honeat to the luat penny and 

whilr |*erhaj»a no church member ahe waa u good woman and 
observed the Sabbath day and an id her prayers and wua re¬ 
ceived and welcomed into all the families."*” 


Anne's gentle qualities are challenged in atill another tale 
of her horse being stolen by an Indian. Anne trailer! the Indian 
and found him awlmming New River with the animal. "The 
thief waa shot In the back. After an outburst of scurrilous 
profanity directed at her deed foe, Mrs. Bailey called to the 
hiioe and ‘Jennie Mann' swam back to her."' ' 


"T>wre was nothing gentle or religious about Anne, but she 
rendered more valuable service to the building of the fron¬ 
tier tr*r. *ialf e dozen ordinary men of her time "’ <4 "Often she 
wepinimi for weeks at a time ... but when she returned 

. 1 '** ^ Uih< th# #C * ,pi of #rveral Adlans, and it is said 
*° '~ r irwtly.- And yet it was 

Ann. « u known 

••attest and beet of ell the nurses. . *"• 


»Wt kind «| 
ktas, 



Aftn# * Her great great grandson 
up P*"an*l characteristics IV 
tsosing and wrestling with the stable bon 
' wft ili to me a robust, roguish senw 
•• weil aa an opportunity U> demcewUaU 
" ,l * h m — NiHy proud I 
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A-"“ " A, ‘' V A nnr drew her trusty scalping 

***** Id relates how Anne had gone 

< ,r>J /reouenily told, re a Ue she waa crosa- 

* ..Iff ,loTy ' house for ammunit • dismounted 

j® *£ b” ..- * h ' ■ mw by 

^'ri„ •— 

pHSS. Abne frequently »»PP«i 
' -vjrlrtton to P 01 " Th chi idren were frightened of 
^ Alexander s. Thee sUent. “How- 

^^aioiw,thcur o S y r i An from ^ and try t 

£. ^ an owl and saying. ‘I shot an howl 

o< * helm tree/ then with another hoot relapse 

' at Alexander's. Anne cared for her own 

-3vif Liverpool was one of them. “After seeing 
“T-Sortabiv fed an d sheltered, she would box and wres- 
" r.i.- die stable boys for amusement using the same coarse 
ribat language, smoking, chewing and drinking. 

~\r\ Am* vts carrying ammunition, she wore men’s attire, 

-carrying messages or other commissions, she wore 

- a linsey-woolsey dress. She occasionally 
l ~vm her unkept gray hair, but usually it was 
• Ur ft handkerchief folded three-cornered and tied 


: 


1 • U! 

1y 
Sf ter 


a >oke 


^ kf Him Sietfil 


<4 t 




■ 


Is suggested In the following inct- 
Thu anecdote waa found only In 
A young man once hallooed impu- 
-rn*d her rtiwia ik. 



ranue toward the shore near 
) H*t acting that she would 
htea \hm canoe, caught the y* 

Mm W 
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. . thttt . H ell hatli no fury like a woman scorned/ 
" ,t W !* ! anv like a woman wronged and thoroughly 
Neither hath it . vengeance . There wns a wild un- 

imbued with the I . Mrny eye s, 0 nd a mocking Jeer 

natural brigM'l©" ° And u wa8 acimltted that "She 

in her loud, grating imiK" 

wm somewhat disordered in her intellect. 

a -•« -mriencv in the use of invective was illustrated by 
,hc "u'ry of her meeting with « .straggling Indian on Sewell 
Mountain Tying her horse's bridle around her ankle, she 
crawled into a hollow log. When the Indian tried I to "tea! the 
horse. Anne crawled out of the log and abused the Indian so 
roundly that he ran off. fearing she would bring down upon 
him the anger of the Great Spirit.'* 7 


Even the earliest writers disagreed about Anne’s appearance: 
"She was small, round-shouldered, fleet of foot and dressed in 
black.’"** She was a good hunter "and as frequently as any of 
them, killed a deer off hand, while it was running at full speed. 
She asked odds of no man at running, jumping, shooting, or 
hunting.’"* 4 


Anne r<xic a powerful black horse called Liverpool. "It was 
the only living creature she loved. Her horse and her rifle 
were her constant companions. . . . Amid storms of rain and 
sleet. beset by the rigors of winter, followed by wild beasts, 
or purmied by Indians, her immense frame of iron strength 
knew no fatigue, her restless rancor no alumbe^.'" ,, 


It was Buell who first related how Anne had been kidnapped. 
»! • • rr books in her arms and brought to America. Buell was 
eor»aint4~ t II# wrote that she loved her books, and, after mov- 
*g t ' in 1816. she taught school * 4 At this time Anne 
«ra» if the btrthdat* assigned to her by Buell Is to be ac- 
ri>1 J °** h “**krd eighteen years of age 

“ * P fx ** cU * of women At a husking 
******* **»*l*tt got ton much whlfllMJ 


ANN* 
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pifl h «nd great—a last warning of death Anne 

a^' «"* upon *° m f.i 1 1 n f‘ an *' ® am P®d and ea ti ng . 

3? '’f, voice told Anne to kill the Ind.ana or they would 
£•> ' Anne answered the spirit voice, “Yes, Lord!” She 
nil io "kill or die,”’" She killed the Indians and the 
, l>d the settlers to where the bodies lay.’ 84 

**** ’ h a ii the literature concerning Anne Bailey, her 

r ' 1 U ,f Indians and desire for revenge is stressed, and this 

* • repeated, but in no other writing is she portrayed as 

* blood-thirsty as in this account. 

as 

’ f waJ 0 nly two years after this story was published that 
v. vrote his poem in which he described Anne as possessing 
^ -h* beauty and grace that any woman could desire. 

But one who stood amidst the rest 
The bravest, fairest and the best 
Of all that graced the cabin hall. 

First broke the spell of terror’s thrall. 

Her step was Arm, her features fine, 

Of mortal mould, the most divine; 

But why describe her graces fair. 

Her form, her mein, her stately air? 

Nay. hold! my pen, I will not dare! 

Twas Heaven's image mirrored there.’* 5 

F Diet followed Robb as the next writer, chrono- 
S C ^ he concerned with Anne Bailey. Ellet described 
L * v r ' -ater year. It is immediately obvious that Anne 

• r i vrabJjr mellowed by time, and perhaps by the influ- 
•* * ' b iAj* poem on Mri. Ellet. However, Anne retained 

<4 r *t fWrre qualities to be M a terror to refractory 
r * !rr t**»k it upon herself to enforce the keep- 
^ ^hbsth by tailing up such boys as she found wan- 
ifr cv* »* j,j day, and compelling them to sit around her 
6- ah# opmod school rsercUet for their instruc- 

16 ^ brror of the delinquent* t mm Anne won 
and called not only her horse but 


j .. ' 


* m 
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Anne continued to be painted in eccentric color,.and, ac¬ 
cording to Bennett, writing in 1859, "She was a short, dumpy 
woman with large muscular limbs and a full, bluff, coarse, 
masculine countenance; and her dress was an odd mixture 
Tf the two sexes. . . Bennett followed the 1856 writer and 
Anne's hair was allowed to remain coarse, bushy, and un- 
combed, but it “was surmounted by a raccoon cap. The 
raccoon cap was perhaps inevitable and it is interesting that 
no other writer has followed Bennett’s lead in this respect. 


Bennett continued to follow the 1856 author, repeating the 
idea and strengthening the tradition of Anne as rough and 
masculine, swearing, drinking, fighting, “holding her own” with 
the strongest men on the border. “She could swear like a 
trooper, drink whiskey like a bar-room lounger, and box with 
the skill of a pugilist.”’™ 


One of the oft repeated stories concerning Anne told how 
she appeared late one night at Fort Young, bearing two Indian 
scalps. “As she came into the light of the fire, however, there 
arose several quick exclamations of surprise and alarm . . . for 
it was immediately discovered that her face (and most of her 
person) was covered with blood, which was even then slowly 
oozing and dripping down from a long ugly gash that crossed 
the upper portion of the temple and extended from her fore¬ 
head to her ear.”’™ 


Anne was taciturn. Two big draughts of whiskey, one being 

nearly half a pint, were brought. “Mad Ann seized the cup, 

. ■' Kfii steadily at its contents for a few moments, and then 

jred it down her throat as if it was so much water ” Then 

J - pulled from her bosom “two Indian scalps, from which the 

;T , “I W “* yel llrl PP‘"K "'" She defied the men to beat 

wr.e-e.^ U | b l5 r °# bl “ t ' bll “ ,crin * m#lf fellows, who call 
yourwivva the lord* of cmUon.’"** 

r‘r,r. b, v n :' k * nd ,o,d h " •««*• she » M 

t otiwf 8h# " wh * n v«i warning* “from 

fcmcfc** at* ^ B °roething came and 

-~|| * from t'other world-*,* | knew the 


?! 
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not .lw«y» referred to as a "poor creature” M 
V** hai been Indicated, she was pictured as a hi,.- ore 
thi» Individual was of a roongre. ch , r “£ ^ 

'hsrrver might have been undecided which of th^ two 
■Should claim our subject for its own. The head w« 
& round with , “g red bandana handkerchief, from 


"''’/round with a flaming red bandana handkerchief from 
' '//whose folds there fell, and fluttered on the br ee ™ 
r»' < ‘ ..-a inrks of coarse matted hair . ’ 


• " th whose xoiua uuiterea on the breeze 

.^/pioled locks of coarse matted hair, which gave a wild 
/ivagc appearance. ... In the belt which encompassed 
*r»«.t of this personage was a tomahawk and a scalping 
; , p and another belt sustained a short but very serviceable 
- «Hirh was strapped to the shoulders. . . 


n* which 

TYf descriptive phrases quoted above were written in 1856 
-4 writer continued his account by writing that this strange 
re wore buckskin leggings “which reached from the hips 
a. the feet. The feet were covered with a pair of beautiful 
moccasins. Around the waist and depending two-thirds 
4 the way to the feet, was a petticoat. . . 


She for eventually the personage was revealed as a woman, 
ru i w 3rt, thick-set, coarse, and masculine. Her face was 
brr-red by exposure and showed “the unmistakable outline 
■l cart and paarion."'” She hunted, fought, rode like a man, 
md delighted in the excitement and adventure of the border. 
V# became known aa “Mad Ann” but no one dared call her 
•■i to her face ‘ 


wv*y profane and often intoxicated . . . and could 
the skill of one of the fancy men of her native coun- 
* * wraa pugnacious and often fought. 


had other accomplishments. She “possessed a con- 
• o 4 Intelligence ,.and could read and write. 

•*' '+4 *t story telling and "It was her delight to 
a group of listeners, and relate the adven- 
^ ,l4- dlfftculUea she had met with In her checkered 
tW tympethetlr leer would gather in the 
* ^ Uw cheeks <4 
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X 

Description and Personality 

What did Anne Bailey look like? What were her personal 
characteristics? 

Here again the accounts vary widely, according to the in¬ 
clination of the author. The romantic influence of the nine¬ 
teenth century is strong in the idealized descriptions in which 
Anne is possessed of perfect womanly beauty and grace. 

And again the romantic tendency is shown by writers who 
picture Anne as strange and bizarre, as well as by those who 
describe in detail the matted grizzled locks of hair and the 
strange clothing which she wore. 

The realistic point of view is represented in word pictures in 
which the hardships of Anne’s life as wilderness scout are re¬ 
flected in her coarse, roughened countenance and in her un¬ 
couth ways. 

But, romantic or realistic as the case may be, in no phase of 
the Anne Bailey tradition is there greater evidence of con¬ 
jecture, imagination and personal bias than in description of 
Anne and in the stories about her which illustrate her personal 
qualities. As has been mentioned, this emphasis upon descrip¬ 
tion was especially true of writers prior to 1861 when Robb’s 
st °ry of the ride provided a new point of emphasis, and gave 
new direction to the development of the tradition. 

Royail, writing in 1826, only a few months after Anne’s 

' cU,mcd to have seen Anne and talked with her. Mrs. 
** U w “ r “ U * t,c ‘bout Anne and in this respect was some- 

umque, most women writers having a tendency to extol 
aah# ■ virtues. 


B* <+y y * 1^7** * * i * en c *l e brated heroine, Ann 

** 77^ qUiU * loW w,,man * n height, but very 

***« _ L* 1 * muBt pleasing countenance I ever 

U-. Wh ™ 1 poor crea- 

l » hmt ms ^ ^ a dram, which 1 gave 

- - ,!Krr trifW 1 »*»aU never forget Ann 
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n ,ric to the I«Mt, she refused to live i n hi. rw 
'***?,, comfortable hou*o. and built herself a cab ^ *° n 

>Vi ,l ** n1 ' *' jivinK ‘ n 11 wlth 11 granddaughter.’"** .° Ut of 

(e t tf* r ^ hc ’ a ge of eighty-three years.' 6 ' k e dled in 

^ a ,.te »» » 953 “ daughter was bestowed upon An no , 

M ! of the mil cabin in which Anne lived for a short ti 
-r‘ d Gruy«er wrote. “She lived there with hef '^ 
JU ‘ h . r death. November 22, 1825."'" aughter 

"ynne's obituary was published in The Gallia Free Frees on 
JL„,ber 3. 1825. It was published under the caption “Lon- 
P 7, v ' The obituary was preserved by Henry Howe, for whom 
copied by James Harper. James Harper’s father was the 
tidier °f The Gallia Free Press.'" 

Die d, in Harrison township, Gallia County, Ohio, on Tues- 
, JT . November 22. 1825. the celebrated Ann Bailey. From the 
t*it account we have she must have been at least 125 years 
According to her own story her father was a soldier in 


of age. 


Q-jcen Anne's wars; that on getting a furlough to go home he 
fcond his wife with a fine daughter in her arms, whom he 
,;>d Ann after the Queen as a token of respect. In 1714 she 
#rr .t frum Liverpool to London with her mother on a visit to 
brother—while there, she saw Lord Lovett beheaded. 


S * cjmr to the United States the year after Braddock’s 
irfrat. aged then forty-six years. Her husband was killed at 
uatt:« of Point Pleasant in 1774; after that, to avenge his 
4a»th. she joined the garrison, under the command of Col. 
fr CUnrirriin, where she remained until the final departure 
sf ftm from the country. Col. Wm. CU-micnm says, 

* -• he was commander of the garrison where Charleston. 
Kacawt*. to now located, an attack by Indians was hourly 
cs^MTiad On examination It waa believed that ammunition on 
km* waa insufficient to hold out a siege of any length; to 
«* even two. three or four men to LcwUbur*. the nearest 


Skew N mid be had. e distance of 100 miles, was like tending 
wa te to slaughtered, and sending a larger force waa weakrn- 
*• tow gamew* While In this state Ann Bailey volunteered 
* ®to lest toi Use night end go U> LewUburg She d 
Uw m ilitemeoa. where nod a vestige of > 

*** k *• «ea sn tel mIs at Lewtototmk * 

seswNwi tos MHHggtoh Odd retHftoed safe to 
•terns tow to sed to «f a gseteftel imsgle 

■ h am 
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d . tr wo, added. She went to Gallia County in 1802 and lived 
T :-e unto the end. -She ma de 

r—- r.«T», .4 * »- 

however Miss Evelyn Sterrett, in a letter to Lewis, questioned 
Ms statement concerning the last trip to Charleston: “I doubted 
the correctness for this reason. The stopping point for trav¬ 
ellers between Charleston and Point Pleasant was Samuel 
Alexander’s. His daughter, my grandmother, was born in 1818, 
yet she could tell us much of interest about Ann Bailey. Al¬ 
though she was very young when Ann ceased to make her 
trips, she was greatly impressed by Ann’s masculine dress, 
appearance and behavior. She could remember how Ann cared 
for the horses, the stories she would tell .... I fell quite sure 
Ann must have taken a few rides as late as 1822 or 1823 or my 
grandmother could not have remembered her so distinctly 
. . . Perhaps Anne was even more hale and hearty than 
published accounts gave her credit for being. 


Anne’s age at the time of her death was controversial. She 
lived beyond one hundred years.'* 0 She died at the age of one 
hundred fourteen.'*' "She died in 1825, said then to be in the 
nr hundred twentieth year of her age.”'** On the evening of 
November 23 Anne went to bed, being in extra good health. 
Ab-ut ten o'clock she was found dead in her bed. Her age was 
on# hundred twenty-five years.'** 

Ann*’, death waa aentimentalized. “The spirit of this ec- 

C«trie yet fearlcaa character, was wafted to its Anal home on 

twenty -second of November. 1825, and left the pulseless 

r*rv n ' r *‘' ‘ h * nly ~ ,h * P r<xiuct of her own hands-on the 
v "iver. ju., below Potn , p| Pa , an| ..,.. And morf , of th(I 

-. ..,1 . ,__‘*"' l " W,Ullty: " She w “ never til She only 

hwd • «"••* voice saving. 'Come 
f M swiftly and silently."'* 
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, n tcre»tln« to note that when Anne drove livestnev . 
"Shenandoah Volley to the Kanawha, she was follow^T 
ihe ,otclv the route now known as U. S. 60 M.mK p ' 
£ over difficult terrain. It might be suggested that A ^ 
m . .MVT or livestock may hav^heen 
11 autances than those ass.gned to her. Having broil 
jrg, and other supplies from 


pro 


Sir from Lewilsburg. and other supplies from Staunton 
Ce is credited with having driven the livestock fromtZ 
iU.ndoah also. 


ij in every other aspect of Anne's life, there was disagree 
, n t concerning her life after the ride. “We have not heard 
, f \nnc’s existence after the hazardous trip which won for 
an undying memory in all West Virginia. It is enough that 
ber career, as far as history is concerned, ends with the 
dramatic ride which assured us of our present civilization.”’ 54 


What could be more romatic than the conception that Anne 
wse to the occasion, met the desperate need of those imperiled 
i: Fort Lee. then, her task performed, disappeared completely 
from public view! The point is that whatever Anne’s occupa- 
.. r. after the Indian wars—in the minds of writers it was 
dramatized and enlarged upon. Thus a tradition grows—a 
tradition of Anne as a nature lover, as a welcome visitor in the 
*: rr.es along the border, as a carrier of much needed goods to 
w :. >neers. as a drover of livestock, as more than all of these— 
a tradition of a woman of extra-ordinary physical vigor and 
tfasuna 


IX 


Anne's Last Years 


A*- # i jut years were spent in Ohio, in or near Gallipolis. 
** t her last years, and especially concerning her age 
* tt* tuna of bar death, vary greatly. 


* «a*1y wrwas content to say that she moved later to 
“4 4*H on Ih* frontier, deeply Umrnted by » u th ““ 
1 *> W - The report mg »oon 

u Mto Ohm. rvc*r Uellipolm “ ***•" 

MPws nifiim uxiai , » ■ — aanr *• 

MU 
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of roving the wilderness were for love of nature or for the 
purpose of inflicting vengeance upon her savage foes. It was 
Mrs. Messenger who added this further touch of romanticism 
to the Anne Bailey tradition: . . and to the last she retained 

her exceptional devotion to nature and primitive forms of life 
in country and forest.’" 4 

Anne’s eccentricity is demonstrated in the fact that even 
though her days as an Indian scout were over, she continued 
to wear an assortment of male and female dress. Ellet wrote 
that Anne was usually clad in buckskin leggings, a skirt, and 
a man’s coat. She is reputed to have visited widely in the 
homes along the border, always returning to her own cabin 
laden with gifts.’ 4 ® 

How long John Bailey lived after Anne’s gallant ride is a 
matter of question, and only Buell has made any statement as 
to the cause of his death: "After the death of her husband, 
who was murdered and buried not far from Kanawha Falls, 
in West Virginia ... she lived with her son, William Trot¬ 
ter _ H ' 4 * 


Anne did more than hunt, fish, and visit. She engaged in a 
kind of express business from Staunton to Gallipolis, bringing 
to the border settlements medicines, small packages. . . any¬ 
thing that could be carried on a horse . . . .” ,so “But she did 
r. •• always ride Many times Anne Bailey made the long, hard 
°" ,oot ’ bearln « her back heavy packs of great 
e tradition that Anne was possessed of unusual 
PJ>y«cal strength and endurance is suggested in the stories 

tJZ ,r ° m SUUnt0n ,P Spoils, either on 
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scouting activities. The fact that Robb's ^ 

"'*" r until seventy years after the alleged ride, and fact C 
mentions his source ns being a mountaineer se „‘ f 
gSm «W view. However, it must not be assu^Vat 
-; "f,.rv of Anne's ride ,s entirely fictitious. I„ Anne . s 
‘ ‘ . William Clendenin is reported to have said that Ann 
jidbring powder from Lewisburg at a time when the India™ 
^re threatening Fort Lee. 


, n the unfolding of the tradition of the ride it should be 
remembered that the account of the ride to Lewisburg came 
fullfledged. from the pen of Charles Robb. Writers then seized 
uD on the story and added details concerning the return trip, 
, h e trail over which she rode, how she left the fort, how she 
entered it upon her return, and what her thoughts were while 
riding through the forest. 


Most of the versions are highly romantic but a bit of realism 
creeps into the story in MacCorkle’s common-sense version of 
w .Anne left and re-entered Fort Lee. The story by Grace M. 
Hall was definitely written in a realistic vein, with some 
attempt at psychological analysis. 


It should also be mentioned that in killing an Indian after 
-*r return to Fort Lee. Anne “accomplished her revenge.” 


VIII 


After the Indian Wars 


Kf’r: t.\e Indians had been driven from the Kanawha Valley, 
Krr+% wrv fce * at a scout were obviously no longer needed, 
• hr r-mtlnued her eccentric ways, spending much time in 
f ?«*t. fishing and hunting; and it is said that she seldom 
*a*ad a thot M 


i 


kai baan ah 

of lb* writ 

dfttn Will 

oi th» at 


iwn in several inatancea, the tendenc\ of 
ra who have told Anna's ftory u 
the romantic emphasis upon nature and the 
apW am j natural mod# «f life a* the nobleat 
* .table that K»me writer should portray 
. * rc .| W T whether Anne's year* 
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Then swore the colonel and his crew, 

(Tho’ Ann wns standing by, ‘tls true), 

•The powder’s spent! What shall we do, 

Ann Bailey?’ 

I’ll bring the shot! and she was gone 
To Lewisburg, to ride alone 
A hundred miles o’er brake and stone: 

Ann Bailey. 

All day she braved the forest dark 
At night her bed the branches stark 
Nor quailed at e’en the wolf’s wild bark: 
Ann Bailey. 

Next day to Lewisburg she came, 

Asked but the powder, wheeled again 
And only stopped to give her name:- 
Ann Bailey. 


Brave girl! Did bird nor beast affright- 
(Your only bed the mountain height, 
Your only canopy the night,)- 
Ann Bailey? 


Yet in the morn there skimmed the ground 
And reached the fort with leap and bound 
Just as broke forth the war whoop’s sound 
Ann Bailey! 

And with the Pale Face beat that day. 

Though only Men were in the fray. 

Who REALLY saved the country? Say! 

Ann Bailey. 

«£:; «“r y * d '~" *- -* 

“ c “ k - ih "'»« ~««... 
A/mr was ever « , . Cr ° ! n ° docum, ’ nt ary evidence that 

^ ,ort wh “-« «,* 

Virgin v,n^. ! i 11 * 11 ' 7f? puw# ' *** **■ m 

I>—ta. ‘ 77 ol ripm,n * Cobh, »r.d Betty 

«*» zJL. CoLu n ‘ y ye * r ‘ of 

Zen. « c « “'‘“'I * P° wdw *« bor- 

°* <-»**«» »tury tiui ___ 
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gather. There was no April storm on that fateful night 
thtf l 7 9, It *" a culm mid - summ ®r night, all peaceful The 
« n /; v0 re sleeping peacefully within the stockade-all but one 
Tn" gentry- The sentry heard the “whoo” of an owl and in the 
^fness saw dark forms. Indians!’* When the fact was dis- 
1 that ammunition was low, Anne, “with shining eyes” 
peered to go for powder.- 


njd Anne travel at night, or by day, or night and day’ 

•• Alone on her horse, with rifle across her saddle, fireless at 
‘ h t creeping through underbrush by day to avoid the open 
-ail. Anne Bailey reached the fort at Lewisburg, rested her 
‘ overnight, and then with all the munitions another horse 
lV uld carry she started back to the relief of Fort Clendenin.” 145 


One writer, in 1928, in describing Anne’s daring action in 
nding for the powder reports that Anne . . rode alone from 
Fort Lee to Lewisburg to secure powder, a journey success- 
fullv accomplished not only once, but several times.” 144 


Again, in 1928, Anne’s story was told in verse, the poet this 
lime being a woman, or more probably a girl scout. The title 
f the p<*em was ‘‘A Girl Scout of 1791,” and the publication 
date coincided (approximately) with the date of the dedication 
Carr.p Ann Bailey, Kanawha County Girl Scout Camp, near 
Lr * jburg. West Virginia. The poem follows: 145 


At Charleston In the days of old. 
Ckr.denln stood, a fortress bold. 
A woman saved It once, I’m told: 

Ann Bailey. 


for Wester chiefs, (so said a spy), 

Were vowing 'Every white must die!’ 

But one kept watch with eagle eye: 

Ann Bailey. 

W, wHesa they reached Kanawha's flood,* 
All Udrely for the white man 4 * blood- 
Vfce heal it mil and brought the word? 
Asm Bailey 
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Loo and scalp every paleface who had dared to trespass upon 
their prized hunting grounds. The attack came on an April 
night— amid a severe thunderstorm, the darkness being so deep 
the defenders could see the Indians only by the intermittent 
/lushes of lightning. Belatedly, the commander of the fort 
realized that the powder was low. Anne volunteered to go to 
Lewisburg for powder and, when her husband forbade her 
going, reminded him that the word obey had been stricken 
from their marriage vows. In ten minutes she was on her way. 

At the mouth of Campbell’s Creek, a few miles up the 
Kanawha River from Fort Lee, Anne saw, by the light of a full 
moon, the storm presumably having passed, a canoe tied up 
on the opposite side of the river. She recognized the canoe as 
belonging to Daniel Boone and, wishing to speak with him, 
she screamed like a panther. Boone recognized Anne’s scream 
and paddled across the river. Anne told him her story, then 
was off into the forest for Lewisburg and the powder. Danford 
brings Anne back to Fort Lee, but does not mention Boone 
again. ’*• 


Another purely fictitious account of Anne’s ride, written by 

Grace M. Hall, was published in the West Virginia Review , in 

1942 The author inserted a notation to the effect that she had 

made no effort to be historically correct. The story was written 

m a realistic manner, the author attempting to follow Anne 

h " ^“• rd ° ua J° urne y. recording her thoughts and reactions 

thr Z gh ,he wi '^rness. Anne’s rough language, 
her u,ba C e°. , nd her rum were nei(hpr mjnimjzed nor \J 

• Tlo J! "7 h T m WaS a,,ributed t0 Anne. '^en 

rdm.rr h ,“" y ‘ n * 1 , °, hCrSelf ’ “ ' Devil of a lookin’ bride 
a m*ae without my acalp lock.’ ”' 40 

-7 Mhi'ui* 1 , F n 0rt 7 , ' Xpanded with ‘he filing and 

— „ £ 2 :iz:r:rr r oniv did Ann **> 

ih. , ,7 nddCn throu « h ‘be ‘ettlemenu 

*• "*•« 

TvMH 11^ 

^ rrd * 1 hang* of mind as concerned 
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a ..no’s route la another point on which there has 
A ” lure: “History has preserved sufficient recordT T UCh 
^ rv to enable us to trace it on the map."'» the 

from Charleston to Lewisburg in 1791? 

trackless wavs, across rWr. * 


^ from Charleston to i^ewisourg in 1791? “ a 

£ traC J leSS WayS ’ acr u ° ss dee P rivers, and over^he 

untains through a region where thitherto only tho , 
"nnnal. the wilder Indian, or the frontier warrior hid 
*' Was it. indeed, a trackless forest’ “On cv, de 

’^ r the'well known road. With steady hand she guidL^e 

sired."'” 


Subsequent writers did not always agree with Mr. Robb that 
uo leaving Fort Lee. Anne dashed gallantly through the 
•vp'mng portal." William Alexander MacCorkle, ex-govemor 
j West Virginia, writing in 1916, added a welcome touch of 
realism to the story of the ride. Knowing full well the neces- 
* ; tv of absolute quiet if Anne were to escape detection, Mac¬ 
Corkle wrote: . . the door was opened and she went forth 

; : ke a wraith into the trackless forest-” ,J6 and MacCorkle 

was consistent about the manner of Anne’s return: “After 
the i-irkness of the night, when hope died away in the heart of 
the s’lmion. a quite knocking was heard at the gates of Fort 
Lee. and ... Anne Bailey was admitted to the fort_ m3r 


1926, a weak effort at defining Anne’s mental attitude was 
r-k-e by Percy Reniers. According to Reniers, Anne had no 
xjc.v:ngs c- r.eeming the trip: “She was the first eager 
. tr*-r fc r this enterprise and under co\*er of night she stole 
-• f the fort on her black pony Liverpool and through the 
2adus lines " *• 


Ar * in: f the ride, which rivaled Robb’s poem as far as 
>tail is concerned, appeared in 1931—written by 
tdrr. rvl Dar f >rd Dan ford’s version was pure fiction 
*-‘d xx .-dmd incidents heretofore unmentioned by any of the 
• wi =^vf->rd in thia study A brtef synopsis of Danford’s 
hllsei 
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sleep dangerous for Anne became, in Mason’s imagination, 
equally dangerous by day, and he wrote: “At every step beset 
by hissing serpents which still infest the mountains of Vir¬ 
ginia 

There was considerable difference of opinion concerning the 
distance from Fort Lee (Charleston, West Virginia) to Lewis- 
burg. It would seem that the longer the ride, the greater 
Anne’s glory and the generally accepted hundred miles in¬ 
creased to one hundred forty' 27 and soon thereafter to one 
hundred fifty miles.' 28 Two days and nights were all the time 
required for Anne to cover this distance.' 29 


"I will go.” These three words uttered in a ringing voice by 
Anne and quoted repeatedly by subsequent writers, were, 
strangely enough, not added to printed versions of the story 
until 1892. At the same time Anne’s feelings and emotions on 
the trip received some attention: “Darkness and day were one 
to her. It was a ride for life and there could be no stop.” This 
same scribe continued creative and Anne’s entrance into the 
fort is described: “The garrison in Fort Lee welcomed her 
return, and she entered it, as she had left it, under a shower 
of balls.” The men then sallied forth and broke the siege.' 30 


Robb clearly indicated in 1861 that the men were afraid to 
go for powder. A woman, in 1907, took up the theme: “Brave 
th^ P A e H a " d .! 00ked at each °‘her in dismay that appalled 

Then braveiy voi “ 


mt?^rn er ° f A r’ S leaving Fort Lee and o£ her entrance 
c^limure mTm r retUrn fr ° m Lewtab “« are matters of 

as triumphal “ Senger ^ ^ into the 

animated bv th«. h ' , * nd at ,ast nearly exhausted, but 

U. amid shout the garri5on ’ she cached Fort 

' • 'und " Aim^j!) 0 ® 3 ° f ^ h,Ch died amon S the wild 
n. .he Utter 'T t ^ an > after,hOUght Was a *led: "In 
under flr^' - ‘° ng ' loncl - v ’ Perilous journey 
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bravely and killed one Indian, thereby 

revenge. 


accomplishing her 


• version of 


AS in the stories of Anne’s scouting activities, this \ 
the siege and ride ends on the revenge motif.’ May we aeain 
point out to the reader that this theme is of regular recurrence 

in the story? 


Robb, in his poetical version of the tale, described only the 
perils of the first half of Anne’s journey, either assuming that 
the reader would take for granted the dangers of the return 
trip, or being prevented by his artistic sense from repeating 
himself— the dangers obviously being the same. It was not 
long, however, until the return trip was being described as 
vividly as the "dash” to Lewisburg. One who led the way in 
this was Charles McKnight: "With a led horse weighted down 
with ammunition, she resolutely commenced her return; her 
trail followed by packs of ravenous wolves or still more 
dangerous redskins, sleeping by night amid the profound 
solitudes of the wilderness and on spreads of boughs raised 
high on stakes to protect her from venomous snakes or savage 
boasts; crossing raging torrents, breasting craggy heights; ever 
watching for Indian sign, but ever avoiding Indian attacks, 
until she heroically delivered her powder and saved the fort.” 1 ” 


W variations occurred as to the time of the Indian attack 
r Fort L^e. Did the assault come before Anne left for powder, 
•' * ' absence, or after her return? Some writers followed 
If: j.*. 1 maintained there had been a long siege. Mason, in 
■ rful account, wrote: "Unable to subdue it [Fort Lee] 
- torcr the besiegers undertook to reduce it by famine.” 1 * 4 


»*** concerned with the terrain over which .Anne rode 
the r ute she followed; "The way led through dense 
? b •.! mleas morasses, vast ranges of mountains, terrific 
• r " ? »od rushing rivers. . . . Avoiding all trails, roads, 

*r i - 1 she took her way directly across the 

U ^ of West Virginia for more than a hundred miles.” " 




WW»T Vino*NIA HlSTOSY 
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. note ond to spcculato upon, the (act that 

It ia Interacting ’ wM ()f a cr ontlve rather than histor- 

thla full -tory o nt< , rrMtln « alao to consider the fact that the 
n.tur.. « ^ ‘ year* after the alleged ride took 

poem wan WM “ W ' 

‘Trolling upon the poaalblc origin of the atory. assuming 
In ranectir K i |h rlKht anc | the ride did not occur, 

f,.i the ™° mtm lh . ilm |larity between one incident of the 
« " 1 " '° r r Ji t 0 .d by WHhera, and one incident in the 

m Robb The Indiana Indifferent to Betty Zane's leaving 
!;: y |I aquaw, a squaw," let her go unmolested 

lo her brotheV, cabin. Robb, In describing Anne's issuance 
from Fort Lee, uses the same words: 

•A squaw! n squaw!' the chlcftnln cries, 

(•A squaw! a squuw!' the host replies:) 

Robb, however, does not follow through and permit Anne to 
depart in peace. 


•To horse! to horse! the chlcftnln cried. 
They mount In haste and mndly ride. 
Along the rough, uneven way. 

The pathway of the lady lay; 


Whatever the source of Robb's material, his colorful account 
«if Anna's heroic ride changed the character of written matter 
concerning her. Prior to this time writers had been concerned 
with her eccentricities, peculiarities, and activities as a scout. 
From this time on, the story of the ride formed the basic part 
of any written matter concerning her. 


An 187.1 version of the ride tells us that a runner was sent 
fr i Point Pleasant to warn the inhabitants of the Charleston 
area that ..nr hundred warrior* had crossed the Ohio and were 
heading m the direction of Fort Lee or Greenbrier County. The 
- v » rs fathered In Powder was low and Anne volunteered to 
vide to Lrwiaburg. "A good hone was furnished her, with a 


1 * ifkH VrnUon «nd Johnny-cake ” Anne croaaed 
Un ~T , , iwam rtwi At night the made a bed by 
.. , J. §tU *I # ' ****** ^igh, into the ground and 
•H on .Uk- eerxw. them There she slept amid the 

l The day after 
w Anne fought 


the howling of wnlvt* 
,h# lh. , IUck 
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pl.cc on September 10, 1782,"’ This was several , 

10 the alleged siege of Fort Lee. a prior 

It Should be stated, before continuing further ,h„* , 

does not mention a siege at Fort Lee, nor does he ml, 

Bailey. Another of the early historians of this ? ? Anne 
peHass,'"' also fails to mention Anne “ the siege^F^ 

The first published account of Anne’s ridp J 

curred in the obituary, previously mentioned In thk^ ° C " 
William Clendenin is reported as saying that an Indian attack 
was expected, that the powder was low, and that Ann. 7 

■o and b ^’ h ' ^ck the needed Immu^tTonlf 

the expected s.ege materialized, it was not recorded in the 
obituary. 1 lIie 


The first account which told fully the story of the ride was 
an idealized version, a long poem, “A Legend of the Kanawha’’ 
written in close imitation of Sir Walter Scott. Lewis and Cook 
agree that the poem was written by a Civil War soldier by the 
name of Charles Robb. They disagree, however, concerning 
tne publication date of the poem. Lewis stated: “Charles Robb 
of the United States Army was at Gauley Bridge, in 1861, and 
having heard the story of Anne Bailey wrote the following 
the P°e"i), which appeared at the time in the Clearmont 
.Ohio] Courier.”' 30 


Dr. Cook wrote that “on November 7, 1861, he [Robb] com- 
a twenty-four stanza story of A Legend of the Kanawha. 
Af>r the war, he removed to Clearmont County, Ohio, and 
-'tv was published in The Conner of Clearmont ” ,a ' 

m the poem Robb gave the source of his material, 
plainly that he got the story from a mountaineer: 


Then spakr a hardy mountaineer 
< Hu beard waa long, hit eye was clear; 
And clear hit voice, of metal tone, 

J uef such aa all would wish to own)— 
'I’ve heard a legend old.** he Mid, 
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brave scout, but only once was it reported that he h 
commander of a fort: "In 1785 she was married in Gr T™ 
County to a brave scout named John Bailev wh n G ^ 
became the commandant at Fort Clendenin [Fort Tee l a 
took his bride with him to his new post ”". I J L 1 and 
that John Bailey's name cannot be found in the d °“ 
relating to Fort Lee is of interest at this po im. documenta 

The mairiage date was changed once again, in 1923, when it 
wa5 written that Anne married Bailey in 1780 1,3 


Writers continued to speculate on reasons for the strange 
marriage: Companionship and the interchange of free tafk 
with a sturdy ellow creature after a long day of hazardous 
activity probab y led her into this union.— I n this quotation 
the influence of realism and plain common sense may be ob 
served, which, to this writer at least, is refreshing. 


A last speculation concerning the marriage occurred in 1938 
when a Charleston Gazette writer volunteered the following-’ 
“His services to the army were similar to Anne’s; his bitterness 
equal to that of the young widow.”" 4 This, it wiU be noted, 
is the first suggestion of bitterness on the part of John Bailey’. 
P '.-isibl} the writer felt the need of explaining Bailey’s action 
m marrying so strange a creature as Anne. It is known that 
the feeling of bitterness and hatred for the Indians was strong 
al r.g the border. It would seem that the writer in question 
r.^j. simply attributed to one individual an excess measure of 
* r,i • ’*** a general attitude, and in so doing he has explained, 
* ' »wn satisfaction at least, this strange marriage. 


• r rn a literary point of view, the chief interest to be found 
r afc unU of this phase of Anne’s career is the extreme 
1 ' - >f the writers who tell the story. Also of interest 

* •»*>rnpt to explain, psychologically, the reasons for the 
Th. one instance of realism in writing about the 
^-arriafe has already been mentioned. 
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McKmght continued hie speculation concerning the SUc _ 
„l the marriage: "Whether he ever 'tamed this shrew' hist,!? 
aaveth not, but we read that her unquenchable spirit and 
dacity, in spite of her many eccentricities, greatly endeared h e ^ 
to the whole border."' 0 * 

Interest in Anne’s Jove life continued and, in 1883, Mason 
contributed the following: "At some period in her career, this 
st range, unsexed creature, with her disordered intellect, was 
actually wooed and won by a man named Bailey, but this mar 
Wage made no change in her life, except that, instead of bein * 
known as 'Mad Ann’ she was thereafter ‘Mad Ann Bailey ’ »»•* 

The date of Anne's second marriage remained more constant 
than of the first, but variations did occur: “About the year 1777 
she married a man named Bailey, and shortly after accomna’ 
r.ied him to Chndenin Fort . . .in which her husband had bein' 
•signed to garrison duty."' 0 * 0660 

Writers disagreed not only on the date of Anne’s second 

hood the gentle influent „fi Af * H,xteen y ear » of widow- 

17&0 married a man by th/r^^^u' b ° 8 ° m ’ and in 

^ who n.m. h.r cLecCd 6 , Ba ‘ lcy ' “ “ oI - 

w. 5 - - - Msffcs; 

— -" rd ‘"« to M.'Z',g,? r ‘ Amu's" ,h “ " ,0ry 0f Anne '» 
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the Indians toward her; the introduction nf 
dement; and the re-occurrence of the revenge motir™ 1 "* 1 
Of special interest is the extension nf * 
of Anne’s scouting activities which have P erritory and sco P e 
only the Kanawha-Greenbrier area " 0t 

Maryland to Staunton. Of even greater imnnrt bordai from 
suggestion of her attachment to Washington’l army ^a^ 
cruiting agent, and, at the same time of her / 

informant for other officers of the Revolutionary Army' 
Revolutionary scout Anne, according to her admirers, reached 
ihe highest possibie distinction-,hat of service to Washing^ 


VI 

Anne’s Marriage to Bailey 

There was nothing of special interest in the marriage of 
Anne Hennis and Richard Trotter and it was given small 
notice by Anne’s biographers and enthusiasts. The marriage of 
Anne to John Bailey was a different matter, and writers capi¬ 
talized upon the strange and romantic aspects of the union. 

For eleven years Anne had followed pursuits almost exclu¬ 
sively masculine—pursuits which must, of necessity, have left 
their imprint upon her character, personality, and appearance. 
And writers speculated concerning the marriage of John and 
Anne. 

One of the first attempts to explain the strange mating was 
marie by Charles McKnight in Our Western Border. In 1875, 
M< Knight wrote: “Strange that such an odd, rugged, intract- 
character should ever even for a day, allow the soft passion 
l" v ‘* to usurp the place of her fierce and cruel revenge! 

- or till, that any mortal man could be found who would 
f - .ittr.n t<‘<! by such a wild, stormy, riotous spirit. He must 
' • • a • <1 her as the lion woes his bride,’ where the mutual 
-•'* * *'d encounters of love pass amid savage roars and 

• - and rude buffet mgs Hut a man did woo, and win her, 

■ < .m.i- it wji Huilev. and so she became Mrs. Ann 

HatWy *’«• 
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VII 

'I'lir Siege n»«l Ride 

Aimr Bailey'* chief claim to glory rent* on the account of 
hcr herolc ride to l.ewlsburg for powder when Fort Leo was 
under siege by the Indians. A* has been shown, through the 
investigations Of Dr. Cook, there is no evidence of a documen¬ 
ts nature to support the story of the siege and ride. The 
question naturally arises ns to the origin of the oft repeated 
and highly decorative tale. 

It Is well to point out that there are two other instances, in 
the pionoer history of West Virginia, of daring efforts to pro- 
cun* ammunition. Fleming Cobbs, when Fort Lee was a second 
time (reputedly) out of powder, made a canoe trip to Point 
Pleasant, a distance of sixty-four miles, and brought back the 
needed ammunition. The popular story concerning this feat 
is that the trip up the river from Point Pleasant to Charleston 
was "a race with a hand of Indians bent upon his destruction.” 
However. Cobbs escaped the Indians and reached Fort Lee in 
safety."* 


The deed which most nearly parallels Anne Bailey’s ride is 
the dash for powder made by Betty Zane when Fort Henry 
(present site of Wheeling. West Virginia) was under attack 
by the Indians. Colonel Khene/er Zone's house, a short dis¬ 
tance from the fort, was used as a store house for ammunition. 
When tin* Indian attack became imminent, Colonel Zane de¬ 
termined to remain in his house, enough powder being trans- 
feiied to the fort to withstand the siege. However, the siege 
W.. . of longer duration than had been anticipated and the sup¬ 
ply of powder ran low. Kli/.abeth Zane. younger sister of 
t olenol Zane. volunteered to go for the powder. The Indians 

T" .*« U c boldly from tlm fort, made no 

“'I"' exolulmlnj! '« squaw, a squaw' . . » 


“•••T,. w-S'*... o', vir- 
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And avenging his death she furthered the cause of freedom, 
made way for liberty, life, and good order in the new world.”’* 

One of the tiips that Anne took many times in the service 
of the settlers was from Fort Lee (Charleston) to Point Pleas¬ 
ant. The distance was sixty miles, and it took Anne two days 
and one night to make the trip. She usually slept in a cave 
when going to Fort Randolph (Point Pleasant). 95 It is also re¬ 
ported that Anne slept in hollow logs when carrying messages. 96 

Anne often outwitted the Indians, often left them utterly 
astonished. When the Indians saw her coming, they would 
"make off and raise the alarm, shouting ‘The White Squaw!’ to 
their companions.” 97 They believed their bullets could not 
harm her. 

Since the Indians joined the British in the Revolutionary 
War. Anne not only fought the Indians, but the British as well. 
She carried messages, powder, and supplies until the Revo- 
lution was over. After the Revolution she went to Fort Savan¬ 
nah (Lewisburg, W. Va.) and volunteered in the task of “win¬ 
ning the West” from the savages. 98 


One report of Anne’s activities said that she lived for a time 
in a hut built with her own hands on the ridge of a mountain 
* hich boars her name and high above the spot where the tablet 
n<,w stands in her memory [Mad Ann’s Ridge, Allegheny 
jr.'.v, Virginia!. Here, from her point of vantage, she kept 
*.->• vrr the surrounding country and at first sight of the 

ttrmv a he would mount her black horse, which she called 
'Liverpool' and fly to warn the settlers."” 


I: t.* ould be recalled that, according to Cook. Anne and 
ar : 7: ‘.ter rtUblished their homo in Allegheny County. 
. t z Ac r ling to Lewis, the rail cabin built by Anne’s 
» :«•! located near Galhpolts. Ohio, and was built 

dui** Anne , last years and not in the early part of her 
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West Virginia History 

k..nHrfld ten years after Anne’s death, her ad- 
ny 1935, ®JJ thuaiastB hud expanded considerably her field of 
m ' rCrii « well as the scope of her activities. “She ranged along 
Allegheny mountains from North Carolina to Maryland 
the best soldiers Washington ever commanded in 

?hv Revolutionary War-And she kept the officers of the 

Continental Army advised of conditions throughout the vast 
territory through which she rode while recruiting them.”' 00 


Anne was equipped for and capable of meeting any emer¬ 
gency. As a part of her equipment she carried a small axe. 
"When she needed a canoe she chopped down a tree, hollowed 
out the trunk and made one. . . When she needed food she 
shot game and cooked it on a stick. 10 ' 


In 1953 superlatives were still employed when writing of 
Anne’s scouting activities. The following quotation is from 
Ruth B. Scott’s story in The Richmond. Times Dispatch: “She 
was the best scout in all Virginia, especially in the Shenandoah 
and Kanawha valleys.”' 09 Again the activating motive was 
stressed as revenge. “She had seen her husband tortured and 
killed at the Battle of Point Pleasant.”' 03 


One 1953 writer suggested that her success was owing not 
only to her zeal but also to the strange awe in which she was 
held by the Indians. “Early in her career, evidently, she had 
mesmerized the Indians into believing that she possessed su¬ 
pernatural powers, or else they believed she was mentally 
queer, which was just as effective as having occult powers.” 104 
In this quotation the romantic tendency to the strange and 
'►< ruit ta .self evident. The surprising thing is that it was writ¬ 
ten in 1953. 


A. thin Itudy develops, Anne’s eccentric ways will continue 
! ’ but in no pl.ee will a more singular habit 

ur,,, ,h * n ln ,,,e mannt ’ r °' m^ing camp herein described. 

‘° b* In this section are as follows- 

... 0t dr ' nk,n * btbwdc.llng liquors; the attitude of 
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wrote that Anne’s life was dedicated to avenging her husband’s 
death. To this end she gave up household concerns and female 
dress and rode about the country attending every muster of 
soldiers.** So imbued was she with the idea of revenge that it 
was written of her: “From the period of his death she became 
possessed with a strange savage spirit of revenge against the 
Indians.”* 1 She went among the Indians at will, spoke Shawnee 
fluently, and “told the savages that she was endowed by the 
Great Spirit with wonderful powers, and that if they inter¬ 
fered with her undertakings she would cause them to be swept 
from the face of the earth.” 84 

According to Atkinson, bad weather did not keep Anne from 
her duties as a scout, but it did present a problem which she 
had to solve. Gunpowder must be kept dry, Atkinson, in 1876, 
wrote, and in bad weather Anne kept her ammunition dry by 
putting it in caves and hollow logs. 85 

Writers, intent on glorifying Anne, continued to stress her 
devotion to the cause she had espoused and to exaggerate her 
success as a scout. In his colorful Romance and Tragedy of 
Pioneer Life, published in 1883, Mason stressed Anne’s devo¬ 
tion to “that strange career which spread her name far and 
wide through the border settlements, and which will perpetu¬ 
ate it so long as the stories of the border struggles are read 
among men.” M 

Another phase of the glorification of Anne concerns her 
loyalty to the settlers and her willingness, even eagerness, to 
aervc them in any capacity. Mason ties this will-to-service 
*.*-i her desire for revenge: “No service in behalf of the 
' :i was too arduous, no mode of injury to the savages too 
ctm* I or bloody for her fierce zeal."*' 

A? r r . er.’hu'uaMrn for killing Indians was matched by Buell’s 
f ' ,? ii.arri for auperlatlvc* an concerned Anne: “As soon as 
+ f ••Aid of the death of her husband (a presentiment of which 
**e tAid aha had before he was killed by the Indians), and 
fjr * • • wuiow. a furious, wild, strange fancy possessed her, 
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, „ „f revenge rankling in her bosom, 

. . 1 . <1 deep sealed spirit o L “ e ent | re savage race.”" 

“ h " c ”verr eternal ve " ge ^ t Hfle. bullet-pouch, power-hom, 

• . She armed her~U W«J attired herself like a man in 

.emahawk and moccasins, rode astr.de like 

h»t. hunting-shirt, legg K country on horseback, attend- 

tht* male sex. ^^'^f^he^soldiers, where she commanded uni- 
ing every n' usU ’ r ° ghc conv eyed information to the com- 
versal attention. . ■ ice in which she took universal 

mandants of forts, 
delight. . • • 

,, „ R „ell the Indians considered Anne to be insane, 
dXmgln^ne under the special care of the Great Spirit. 
H^ce shf roamed unmolested through the wilderness from 
Point Pleasant to the James and Potomac Rivers. So successful 
was she in her military endeavors that she was called the 
“Semiramis of America."' 0 


Perhaps a hunting knife and a butcher knife are one and the 
same thing, but butcher knife is certainly a more colorful term. 
And Anne rode about the country “mounted on a favorite horse 
of great sagacity and rode like a man, with rifle over her shoul¬ 
der and a tomahawk and butcher knife in her belt.”” 


As has been mentioned, Anne rendered aid to the settlers in 
any capacity where her services were needed. She was skilled 
*• nurung and became almost as well loved for her unselfish 
:.on as a nurse as she was admired for her success as a 
iCOWf **** “ for eleven years she fearlessly dashed along 
*** * r western border, going wherever her services re- 


ami women alike, were agreed that Anne was 
* f _ ’ ,Jr ^ rrm *naUon “No mountain was too steep for 
****** ileed. no winter ao severe, no summer so hot, 
running as to prevent her fulfillment of a once 
r mu *deters of the husband of her 
hunted, harried. <* a terminated tf possible 
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and retrace her steps "to the spot selected which is the foot 
a large tree, whose roots afford a sort of niche in which she 
c.„ recline and sleep. She then digs a hole about eighteen 
inches deep, and large enough to contain a small fire and allow 
room for her legs on either side of it. Striking a light, she 
builds a fire with dead twigs, which she carefuly covers 
up. . . 


Anne then takes her place between the roots of the tree, her 
back resting against the trunk. She places her legs in the 
trough she has dug, one leg on either side of the fire which is 
carefully covered with her petticoats, only a small opening for 
draught being left. She is now ready for her evening meal. 
Anne is fond of alcoholic beverages and as she eats, she drinks 
copiously from a flask which is her constant companion. .. in 
fact, it is doubtful if she ever parts with it.” 7 ® 


Anne slept in the peculiar position described above. When 
morning dawned she called her “nag” with a peculiar whistle 
and was soon off on her errand through the wilderness. 79 


As concerns the stories relating to Anne’s overfondness for 
alcoholic drink, it is significant that in 1826, Mrs. Rovall had 
written that Anne “begged a dram” of her. 80 In this brief 
phrase the tradition of Anne, as a hard-drinking woman, had 
its inception. When, thirty years later, in 1856. the storv quoted 

flrmlv Ttlhl Anne ' S reputation 35 a hard-drinker was 

established. Interesting also is the fact that the first 

made bV 3 — ^ no ottr 

writer ' P h< ^ °f Anne s We mentioned by a woman 


carrying tnniages from Fort Yo* Perf ° rmed efficlent sendees. 
>' ■ ■ Pir«ant. riding over Covin « ton - Virginia] 

“4 over ruling itrraiL" m ° UnUlns - throu 8 h dense 

"I the ** r,V m th ' develop. 
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Wmi Vwoinia Hf arose 


nm* further iiunliUlon IJjV.e^'cenl publication 

!,X ta wt!h .hirlh..! ..nt'iiy '« jUU «""»'»•<{ .j 

. Ann."- n.lrnmn WUmn... and iIm - l'» "«>•<<*’ 

In . ... inn, null, a mt, wrnm« in ! , 

ln,,«lrl. I.Ill* following In «»V .. riittm a rlentli. 

A.. Win. I,ml fnllnwnrl dm luml.nn.l along th* line of niuruh. 

„,w II,n mmuun-re al Point PImOBI «n,l wltnwMd the brutal 
■laying «»f Trotter.**'* 


A brief restatement of the variations occurring In the atory 
of Anne's early life and a comparison of these variants with 
til#* Lewie story seems In order, it will lie recalled Hint Lewis 
gave Anne's maiden name ns llennls, Other writers have given 
her name as Dennis, If muds, and even Hargent. 


That Anne was horn In Liverpool, Knglnnd, wan almost unan¬ 
imously accepted, hill the Identity of tier Oral husband Is a 
matter of considerable difference of opinion. The Oral mention 
of him Is a vague alatement that he was a Hrltlsh soldlm Then 
>,#• !»«t ornes a dissipated aoldler named Halley. Other names 
followed. Including Richard Trotter, John Trotter, John Halley, 
arwl Jame« Trotter, 


n>« plac«i of Anne's first marriage la Indefinite, some stating 
•»■!»* she ws* married In Liverpool, gome In America 

concerning the manner of Anne's coming to the 
v,,y Cum III* imilili. lUltmonl l,v I,*wla 

<* .* > ■. pa,ml. having dlml, .lu* oama Virginia I,. IIVP will. 
7 ' V T, """'•""•■'^1 v.r.l.u,. ral.la that aim . amt I.. Am.*, 

‘ “ Hum .ha wa. kldnappad and 

i:z :::rr : h .- ...*•*.>. l r. 

m “ * •« pay bar 

ST.;;' '* v,,i y **. i„i„ lh , , t((rv 

•a* 1 * at i*w ,i.* r wMI ,l# ""rounlarwl again and 
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the late twenties. This is, of course, excepting the article by 
Lewis which appeared in The State Gazette in 1901. However, 
in 1927. the Herald-Advertiser, Huntington, West Virginia, 
carried a news story to the effect that Charleston needed an 
actress to play the part of Mad Anne Bailey in an historical 
pageant. In this article a suggestion was made to the effect 
that Anne came to America as a stowawav.®* 

The stowaway hint was too rich in romantic possibilities to 
long lie dormant, and in 1935 George W. Summers wrote boldly 
that After the death of her parents while she was still of 
school girl age. Anne shipped from Liverpool as a stowaway 
and came to America in search of relatives by the name of Bell 
who lived somewhere in the Virginia colony.” 70 

Writers were strangely reticent concerning Anne’s only 
child, a brief sentence usually serving to dispose of the son. 
Buell, however, in 1885, remembered him: “They had but one 
child, a boy named William, who was born to them in their 
advanced age.” 7 Later this was rewritten by Mrs. Hopley: 
"They had one son, who was named William, to whom she was 
deeply attached, as was Sarah to Isaac, for he was born of her 
old age.” 73 Mrs. Hopley, influenced by Buell, had given Anne’s 
birth date as 1700. Lewis gave the date of William’s birth as 
1767. thus making Anne, according to Hopley, sixty-seven years 
old at the birth of her only child. 


The death of Anne’s first husband was generally accepted as 
having occurred on October 10, 1774 in the battle of Point 
Pleasant. Deviations were few. The 1856 story, however, re¬ 
lated that Anne’s first husband, the dissipated soldier named 
Bailey, was killed near the close of the campaign of 1870. 7 * 
Another writer stated that James Trotter, Anne’s husband, w*as 
with Andrew Lewis’s army at Point Pleasant and was killed. 
Thu writer added that, judging from bar-room carvings, 
Lewis’s army was believed to have stood almost to a man over 
six feet two inches tall.' 4 


»m Om Hma AiMrflMr f Huntington. WhI 


Virginia]. September 
VhI Virginia Pub- 
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V 

Lie vcn Yours of Scouting 

An bus been noted by Lewis, after the death of her first 
husband. Anne turned to scouting and recruiting soldiers to 
fight tin* Indiana and British. The reporting of Anne’s career 
a wilderness scout and one-woman ammunition train was 
started with zest by Mrs. Anne Royall in Sketches of History, 
Life, and Manners in the United States, a book which has al¬ 
ready been discussed. Mrs. Royall wrote: 

At the time Gen. Lewis’s army lay at the Point, a station on 
Kcnhiiwu river, Ann would shoulder her rifle, hang her shot- 
pouch over her shoulder, and lead a horse laden with ammu¬ 
nition to the army, two hundred miles distant, when not a 
man could be found to undertake the perilous task—the way 
thither being perfect wilderness, and infested with Indians. I 
asked her if she was not afraid—she replied, ‘No, she was not; 
she trusted the Almighty—she knew she could only be killed, 
and she hod to die sometime.’ I asked her if she never met 
with Indians in her vurious journeys, (for she went several 
times) 'Yes, she once met with two, and one of them said to 
the other, let us kill her, (ns she supposed, from the answer of 
t.» »• other) no, said his companion, God dam, too good a soger, 
and let her pass;' 'but how,’ said I, ‘did you find the way’— 
steered by the trace of Lewis’s army, and I had a pocket 
compass too.’ ’Well, but how did you get over the water 
coursesSome she forded, and some she swnm, on others 
tr.r made a raft she ‘Halwoys carried a hax and a hauger, 
and she could chop as well as hany man; . . . , w * 

It wen well to point out at this time that this is the only 
act unt of Anne'g scouting activities which connects her di- 
•»« \ with the army of General Andrew Lewis. In 1953, Ruth 
M S< • t .»• f as been mentioned, related that Anne had fol- 
! me*j her hu hand to Point Pleasant where she witnessed his 
)( *r\cr s«-ott did not suggest that Anne served Gen¬ 
eve! Lewis m • scout 

fti • ir g the wilderness ss she did. Anne must have been 
ii i«| f aking rsmp. and perhaps unique In her methods. 

Uins m* t Lt\g ««fnp at night. Anne would And a likely spot, 
igg |& it a HstW tar> i-id it turn tier pony loose, hide her saddle. 

n am«it a» as 
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would seem almost that the early writers vied with each other 
as to which could produce the most colorful tale. Perhaps none 
tops the very earliest version, the account given in the mag- 
ar.lne article of 1856. "Mad Anne, the Huntress.” In this article 
It was written: "Of her antecedents little is known, except 
that she was the wife of a dissipated fellow [by the name of 
Bailey 1 who, while under the influence of liquor ... enlisted in 

H.B M. s 7th foot and was immediately sent to America_”*• 

A specified number of wives were permitted to join their 
soldier husbands serving in the colonies, the selection was made 
by lottery. Bailey drew a lucky ticket, and Anne came to 
Virginia. 59 


According to the second woman who wrote about Anne, 
Elizabeth F. Ellet, the trip to America was made under entirely 
different circumstances. Anne, at the age of thirty, married 
Richard Trotter and they came to the new world together, 
selling out as indentured servants to pay their passage. 40 

The tales grew apace: “Her parents settled in the vicinity of 
Jamestown, where Anne, two brothers, and three sisters, grew 
up, having been educated and drilled from the cradle in the 
manners, customs, and hardships of frontier life. ... at the 
age of nineteen, she packed her knapsack and started alone for 
the western frontier. After many days of laborious travel she 
reached Fort Union, at which place she took up her abode. 
Shortly after her arrival at Lewisburg, the fort was attacked 
by Indians and she displayed so much bravery and such re¬ 
markable generalship, that she was at once looked up to as a 
leader and commander."*' And further: “When powder and 
lead were to be brought from Point Pleasant, Williamsburg, 
or Chillicothe, Anne Bailey was generally sent.” 4 ’ 


Buell, who gave Anne's birthdate as 1700, also had a tale con¬ 
cerning her arrival in the Virginias. At the age of nineteen, 
Ann**, while on her way home from school, was kidnapped. 

k » and all, and brought to Virginia, on the James, at which 
place the waa told to defray her expenses. “After some years 
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i nltl in whirl. aha H«N>..<I ,wr,a|,l(.uooaly and |,a,„. 
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Lll whirl. .Il/Tara from tha I-rwIa-Coak .«(«!, hath „„ 
, B , m , „/ hoc Ural liUibaml .....I aa ninrorna ha, u K a «t lh . 

marrlatfa, la lhal "At tlm ««-' of thirty aha n,arrla,| 
a man by the namn of John Trotlar . . 

TwfMy two y»nr» «ft*/ BuftN'fl artiol* appeared, llut kWl. 
napping alary wr*p«#tad with itmb*JIJihfn«ntii. Thin varalon 
f<f iln> atory ( written by Min, Jiwion l( JfnpUy in tin tfftrav- 
K^iint and homhaallr ntyin, wu» pu Id lulled In thw O/ito /IrWi , 
rnlimh ni unit HUttorUuil Society Publications in 1(107 Anna’a 
nimy wu» gaining In preallge If not In phiMMiblllty. Mr*. 
Ilopley'a Addition to the kidnapping atory wn« that Annn'n 
gr n ving parents cams to America In anarch of thcdr long loni 
daughter, but that aha "demonutrated her love for America by 
chooalng thin, rather than Kn gland, for her home, no that Hut 
fiaigenta returned without her ,”** 

Annt- J ‘dory hud already heen recognized aa mutter nultablft 
f»«r im Ionian in an historical publication when, in 111022 W A 
M. AI",,.,’, "I'lonei-i llaya l„ Allr«hnny County" w,m prlntml 
' r ; "/ '"»""■// null flUii/Tuphy. Mr Alllnlar 
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, thm Inst century.”” More significant, from a literary 

r„t or - “h.n the approximation of the birthdate is the 
Tact that Anne’s story is gaining in stature and dignity. Her 
,I,..-ds are now recorded in a book of history. 


Augustus Lyncy Mason, in his Romance and Tragedy of 
Pioneer Life , was specific (if not accurate) about Anne’s birth- 
date. Mason gave also her maiden name as Hennis and added: 
-The creature of whom we write was born in Liverpool, Eng¬ 
land, about 1750.”” 


In 1885 Anne’s story was told by William P. Buell in the 
Magazine of Western History. Anne had been described at 
length in a magazine article in 1856, but this earliest mention 
in a magazine contained little of a biographical nature. Buell’s 
account, however, was biographical and influenced later writers 
greatly. It did much to build the Anne Bailey tradition, espe¬ 
cially as concerns her unusually long life. Buell wrote: “Anne 
Bailey was born ... in the year 1700, and was named in honor 
of Queen Anne, and was present at her coronation in 1705 
[sic: Queen Anne was actually crowned in 17021. She was of 
good family, and her parents, whose name was Sargent, were 
people of some means.” 


^ By 1885 Anne’s maiden name had been given as Hennis and 
Sargent Two other names were to be bestowed upon her, Anne 
Dennis in 1902,” and Anne Hannis in 1927.” 

Writers agreed, almost unanimously, that Anne was born in 

b ::V J n ir1- tbe ” ne eXCeption bein « caused, perhaps. 
Wd „T, P “ rr " r Simuel Stille. in his Ohio 

flu,Id. o Nation, wrote: "She was born in Liverpool. London."” 

f A / m ' nCa? AS has shown, 
y*«r. „rt, r T, ° America at the age of nineteen 

romanti. writer, wen- n f* renls ' Bul carli, ' r and more 
were not content with such simple facte. It 

■ Li -— ;— *' —.— —. 
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Anne'* Early Life to Death of Trott 

The earliest known literary mention of Ann 
December, 1825. eleven days after her L */ 1 ey burred 
,bi:u-iO' "••' s published in the Gallia Free Pret p ’ Whcn her 
Ok,o The obituary was preserved in Henry h™ . * Cou m y 
Collections of Ohio. James Harper, son of the n, Histo ^c a i 
Ga llux Free Press, found a copy of the obituary u T* of the 
family papers and gave it to Howe . 40 y mdd ®n away 

Concerning Anne’s early life, the writer of th 
little to say. He mentioned only that Anne ° bltUary had 
mother from Liverpool to London in 1714 at T™ With her 
saw Lord Lovett [sic: correct spelling “LovaC’l^k t*** she 
lewis, as has been noted, mentioned this trin to T eheaded - 49 
however, the correct date of the execution as 174 0 7 nCI0n, 

Anne next appeared in print in 1826 this tim • 
wr.tien by Mrs. Anne Royal], Mrs. Royall's book^ 3 b °° k 
Shetchts of History, Life and Manners in the rr s . entltled 
The book was a series of descriptions of places Mrs" Rot Th*', 
vailed in travels about the United Statn i Royal had 

; ,.v„ and SSSSSSLtSr ? ‘ 

.; « «, one-half p.“c™X S 

taOwTb.rth'T * f!er lhP P ublicalion of Mrs. Royall’s 
* • 'jb-rthpUc, was mentioned in print, this time in 

' rto-i Ik-nnctt, which bore the colorful title of 

• a ; . ' * '"’'tier. In this account Anne's birthplace 

natlvt of Liverpool. England, and in 

J ? r . Jf * days had been the wife of« 

!k:< • , * '■ r. in hi# //tsfory of Kanawha County, first 

U * •'* Anne's birth, placing It a* “about the 

' •# OM# i(I mkmmU Oft* C J 
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a «ADITION 

Anne has been accused by many writers of u 
of Blcohollc drink and of being exceeding OVer -fond 
speech. Lewis stated that he made “careful^ Profane >n her 
than a dozen persons," all of whom had known ? qUlry of ™or e 
n0 evidence of her ever having been intoxir*** and foi *nd 
admits that she would "take a drink." NeithT J.’ althou gh he 
evidence of profanity. her dld he find any 


J 

In her years of scouting, Anne had manv id 
relates two of these stories. At one time ^•] VentUres ' Le wis 
the wilderness she came across a band’ of j le f ,dln 8 through 
mounted and crawled into a hollow log Th* r If" 8, She d »s- 
horse. When night fell, she trailed the Indi Indlans took her 
took Liverpool, sprang to his back and ,.*♦ ^ t0 their cam P. 
fiance, dashed away to safety. Uttenn * a yell of de- 

On another occasion, Anne was caught in a 
the Allegheny Mountains. She crept into ^ h 5 10Wstorm m 
"held her horse so that he constantly blew his 
her, and was thus saved from freezing.” br eath upon 

sp,, they had g Jt re^tt nT 

“W>iite Squaw of the Kanawha.” Y d h the 


artiCle 0n Anne Baile y in the W« Vir- 
he ■ dd * i ”"* 

tJ* £",*! ,he hom « of Anne and Richard Trotter as 

r 'J r ’ ^ nnc ’* Kid «®- nc * r Barber. In what ia now Alle- 
County. Virginia *’ 


•nd Ann® Trotter were both In the vicinity of 
r to their marriage in 1785 The tradition U that 
they remained (supposedly) in that local- 
Fort Lee in 1788. at which time they 
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came to the Kanawha area as a part of the garrison of Fort 
Lee Yet the pay-rolls of Fort Lee do not carry the name of 
either John or Anne Bailey. John Bailey’s name does appear, 
however, in the records of Kelly’s Fort, present site of Cedar 
Grove. Later, he was transferred to a company of rangers 
under the command of Captain Hugh Caperton. 44 

Bailey is believed to have died in 1802. Court records show 
that Anne Bailey, widow of John Bailey, appeared before the 
County Court on November 3, 1794 with the “will of the said 
John Bailey.” Thus the court entries show that Bailey died in 
or about October, 1794. 4S 


Dr. Cook maintains that a vast amount of papers and doc¬ 
uments relating to the Kanawha area do not mention a siege 
at Fort Lee, nor do they mention Anne Bailey. The papers 
studied include the records of Fort Lee, and the large collection 
of manuscripts at Madison, Wisconsin. 46 The papers, however, 
do carry the notation that the fort was twice menaced by the 
Indians, “but from the opposite side of the Kanawha River.” 47 


The reader should be reminded that of the material in the 
foregoing pages, little is of a factual nature, supported by 
documentary evidence. Rather, this material represents that 
which has been selected as the most reasonable and believable 
of a large body of oral tradition and of a considerable amount 
S L P “ I V h ° uld be "umbered also that this 

' •n Lewisburg i; K , n ^ * ^ Slbly ’ f nnc did bring powder 

re of .h/AmTa^ So„ , ? un h d, :u on ; ,he whoIe 

•tatrd, it if purpose at thin ♦ i s has been 

«»*W P ^ ° f ,hil * ludy to *how how that tradition 
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that the supply of powder was almost exhaust ^ 
the garrison of the situation and asked for i He infor med 
Lewisburg for powder. The men gazed at °T teers to go to 
may. Anne said, "I will go.” ea<dl other i n di S - 

She rode to Lewisburg and brought back 
time to save the fort. She was then fortv ** powder in 
As a token of gratitude, the soldiers of the years of a 8 e - 
the black horse she had ridden and she nampf^ 0 ” gave her 
in honor of her birthplace. a hlm “Liverpool” 

It is interesting to note and of importance in 4 u 
of the Anne Bailey tradition that a road h** £ the unfoldi ng 
in 1786 from Lewisburg to Charleston been com P le ted 

Indian hostilities in the Kanawha Valiev am 
the signing of the Treaty of Greenville m * with 

services as a scout were no longer needed ’ d Anne ’ s 

“After her famous ride from Fort Lee tn t • u 
Bailey appears to have abandoned all thn Jf Wlsbur & Anne 
ution. and thenceforth, mounteTon her Sib fiXe< ? abi - 

poor. she ranged all the country from Point Pi h ° rSe ’ Llver " 
ton.” She became a kind Plea sant to Staun- 

al' ng the Kanawha and as far west^ cfSis^^h ° rderS 

^ a S nd U ci«, n ie 0 L L m W th bUr 4, ** ^ 

:■ ».v the first ta Shenandoah and is said to have 

J. .. . first tame geese, nineteen of them, from the 

Condemn 0n * nt0 *** Kanawha VaUe y for Captain Wil- 
, Anm ' f was shrewd a " d when Captain Clen- 
J i^ f ° r ,he Seese - having ordered twenty. 
1 g008e from a bag, threw it on the ground, 

,/ ,^ rjv,f hrr mone y- In connection with this story, it is 
^ •" mbrr that Lewi* was writing from stories which 

^ as a b.jy, stories which were part of an oral tra- 

t f § *° c<j ncnvc of twenty geese being driven 

g ** T *** roggrd mountains and unbridged streams for 

'' ' '**• h«*ing the approximate distance from 

(*isr»itifi»r County, to the Kanawha area. 

imt ** * Ann# engaged in this express business that 
fi **&•«■*-o .:.rj ft c rud lime of his drsth is not 
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age of twenty-three, was widowed at thirty-two, and remained 
a widow for eleven years. 

Anne left William with a neighbor, Mrs. Moses Mann, and 
started in earnest her recruiting of soldiers—soldiers to fight 
the Indians and the British. “Clad in buckskin pants, with 
petticoat, heavy brogan shoes, a man’s coat and hat, a belt 
about the waist in which was worn the hunting knife, and with 
rifle on her shoulder, she went from one recruiting station to 
another. ...” The country from the Potomac to the Roanoke 
was her field of action and before the Revolution ended she 
was famous along the border. 


After the Kevolution, she carried messages from Staunton 
to the distant pioneer forts; and when Fort Savannah (now 
Lewisburg, West Virginia) was established, she carried mes¬ 
sages to that station. From Lewisburg to Point Pleasant was 
a distance of one hundred sixty miles. Soon Anne had pushed 
westward to Point Pleasant, the scene of her husband’s death. 

On November 3, 1785, Anne married John Bailey at Lewis- 
urg. According to Lewis, Bailey was a well-known border 
soldier and scout. The Reverend John McCue performed the 
ceremony. Anne was then forty-three years of age 

the^pTen^sIte^ Kanawha *ver, at 

erected a blockhouse whirlT ^ Virginia ’ and in 1788 

was another to ** ^ “ Here then 

on duty, taking with him to resid*”#** 0 J ° hn Bailey went 
hride.” Anne became a mp«n r erem ’ now famous 
Pleasant) to Fort Lee. ngGF fr ° m F ° rt Rand °lph (Point 

Km " reCeiVed a warnin « from 

/'* ttack the settlements on fhe Z*** expected momentarily 
,791 ' Colonel Clendenin a aa Kanavv ha. And in January 
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A third reason for considering the Lewis account 
reliable is that Mr. Harry S. Irion, great-great-*™^! ^ 
An-’. h« worked since 1951 collecting and sifting ° f 

nation relating to her. Mr. Irion says: "After a J -\ * 
rather thorough examination of practically everv tu- ® ^ 
has been written about her I am persuaded to believe 
most reliable information is found among the older he 

Personally I place greatest weight i n S t he tl^Mr' 
Lewis. 

Ill 

The Lewis-Cook Version 

but Li rememb W 

taken to London when she was five years old. WhUe thereThe 
saw the execution of Lord Lovat. This event occurred in 1747 
which places Anne’s birthdate in the year 1742 Her father 
was a soldier m Queen Anne’s wars and, according to Lewis 
Anne Henms was named for Queen Anne. ’ 

The tradition popular in Virginia and most acceptable to Mr 
U.wjs was that Anne learned to read and write in Liverpool 
and that her parents died while she was yet in her teens. She 
.bought of friends in America and came, in 1761, to Staunton 
Virgima. where she lived with a family named Bell. She was 
then nineteen years of age. 

Soon after her arrival in America, Anne met Richard Trotter, 
* young frontiersman and survivor of Braddock’s campaign. 
, and Hlchard were married in 1765, and established their 
• ‘ in Augusta County, Virginia. They had one child, a son 
r -* r ■*' J William, who was bom in 1767. 

W41 ,n y car 1774. when the savages were threatening 
1: ‘hat Anne embarked upon her strange career by 
r - waging ti»e mm to enlist to fight the Indians. 

• hard Trotter enlisted in the army to continue the struggle 
st the Indians Hr fought in the battle of Point Pleasant 
*** kUlad in that encounter Anne had married at the 
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facts arc given as evidence of Lewis's qualifications as historian 
and biographer. 

There are three reasons for accepting the Lewis-Cook version 
f Anne’s life as the most authentic. First, Lewis’s interest was 
life long and his published material about Anne covered a 
period of nineteen years. The story varies little, however, from 
his first published version in 1891 to his last account in 1910.” 
Lewis included in his Life and Times of Anne Bailey state¬ 
ments of several persons who remembered Anne from their 
childhood days. A partial listing of these includes Dr. C. C. 
Forbes,” Mr. James H. Holloway," Mrs. Mary McCulloch,” 
and Mrs. Mary Irion, granddaughter of Anne Bailey.” This 
listing is not complete and is presented only as evidence of the 
fact that Lewis was closer, over a long period of time, to the 
scene of Anne’s exploits than were other writers in the field 
and hence was better equipped to tell her story than many who 
preceded him, as well as those who followed him. It must be 
noted, however, that Lewis wrote prior to Roy Bird Cook’s 
investigation of the pay-rolls of Fort Lee; official state records 
left by George and William Clendenin, pertaining to Fort Lee 30 
and the large collection of manuscripts, pertaining to the 
Kanawha Valley area, now preserved by the Wisconsin His¬ 
torical Society in Madison, Wisconsin. 3 ’ 

the ™V° r acceptin S the Lewis account as basic is 

1 2 « % C h ? k b f er tHe SearCh ° f "“ipts noted 

JlVr gene / al a "°unt, however, is to be 
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inent historians who at ° nan and Arc Mvist”" Other prom- 
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life to the death of her first husband; second, eleven years of 
scouting; third, marriage to her second husband; fourth, the 
ride upon which her fame rests; fifth, the period following the 
Indian wars; sixth, her last years; and seventh, description and 
personality. With each division, the matter treated is arranged 
in chronological order, insofar as the nature of the material 
would permit. Each departure from the accepted account is 
given but once, the huge bulk of printed matter precluding the 
tracing of each variant through the years from its first appear¬ 
ance in print to its last. 

The eleventh chapter deals with markers and memorials 
dedicated to Anne’s memory. Included in this chapter are 
accounts of two instances of dramatization of the story, one 
being a radio presentation, the other, one episode of an his¬ 
torical pageant. 

Also included in chapter eleven is some mention of Anne’s 
descendants. This, however, is restricted to those who are 
engaged in literary pursuits. 


Virgil A. Lewis, whose account of Anne’s life is used as a 
basis for this study, was admirably equipped to tell the Anne 
Bailey story. He was born in Mason County, then a part of 
Virginia, in 1848, only twenty-three years after Anne Bailey’s 
death. His childhood and youth were spent in the vicinity of 
Point Pleasant where tales of Anne’s heroic deeds and eccen¬ 
tric ways were on every tongue. Lewis wrote: “As a child the 
• n - i lents of her life . . . thrilled my childish heart and forty 
• ar% ago 1 learned and jotted down the recitals which I then 
heard of her 


• *'• studied law and was admitted to the West Virginia 
• r but found history and literature more to his liking than 

* i •- * • *.f law In 1890 he organized the West Virginia 

P-5’ fo 4 | and Antiquarian Society.*’ loiter he prepared the 
' • f»-4?ing thr Department of Archives and History. 1 ’ and in 

: ^ time bn-am# the first Archivist of West Virginia. 14 These 
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The Plan for this Study 

. , of Anne Bailey, as it has come down to us by 

T !f f mouth and in print, affords an interesting study of 
w ? Fd °i ; n the-making. Since her death in 1825, the events of 
h cfLle vet heroic, life have been told and retold in poetry 
H in prose in drama, and on the radio. Road markers and 
memorials in three states attest the fact that Anne Bailey 
passed this way. School children read about her career as a 
scout and about her alleged ride to save Fort Lee (now 
Charleston, West Virginia) from the Indians.' 7 


As far as documentary evidence is concerned, little is actu¬ 
ally known about Anne Bailey, but a wealth of incident, fac¬ 
tual or otherwise, has attached itself to the story of her life. 
Magazines, newspaper files, history books, and the publications 
of historical societies preserve for us the few known facts of 
her career. They preserve for us, also, the accumulation of 
embellishment that has exaggerated her story to fantastic pro¬ 
portions. It is the purpose of this study to sift the probable 
elements from the improbable and by so doing to demonstrate 
how the tradition grew. 


In preparing the study, it seemed expedient first to give 
briefly the most reasonable and acceptable account of Anne’s 
ife and use this as a basis from which to present the varied 

fwemv ni VerSi0nS ‘ hat have a PP eared in th e one hundred 

h6r d6ath This " most acceptable 

A Lewis and amend H ^ V COmposite stor y “s told by Virgil 
“ and “mended by Roy Bird Cook.'* 

fallowed by variations ac ” plal)le account of Anne’s life is 

r »Uy Into arvrn dlvlaforu h ' 5t0ry ' Thc variations fall natu- 
____ divlaiona. or chapters: first, stories of her early 
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known. Lewis states simply that his death is believed to have 
occurred in 1802. 

r thP vears following Bailey’s death, Anne continued her 
In * h * hrintring goods to the settlers, visiting with friends, 
flshfng. But Lewis tells little of a concrete nature 
fvim-erni'ng this period of Anne's life. One incident, however, 
deserves special mention. That is the occasion of Anne's last 
visit to Charleston—a visit which was made in the summer of 
1817 Lewis quoted two witnesses, both of whom claimed to 
have seen Anne walking from Point Pleasant to Charleston, a 
distance of approximately seventy miles. Anne was at that 
time seventy-five years old. 


Anne’s son, William, had grown to manhood and had mar¬ 
ried. Anne lived with him at Point Pleasant for three years. 
In 1818, William bought land in Harrison Township, Gallia 
County, Ohio. When William selected a home site back from 
the Ohio River, about six miles from the present site of 
Clipper’s Mills, Anne refused to go with him. Instead, she 
went to Gallipolis and built with her own hands a hut of fence 
rails. She lived here for a short time, William finally inducing 
her to go to his farm, where he built a separate house for her. 


On the night of November 22, 1825, Anne died in her sleep. 
Two of her granddaughters were with her. She was buried in 
the Trotter graveyard. 


°"°r o >r 24 ' I901 ' an articl e by Lewis was published in 
The State Gazette at Point Pleasant. In this article Lewis told 
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ancient Assyrian queen, famous for h..r . . A 

military prowess." dministrative skill and 

Tributes, clossicaJ or otherwise __*, 

(renth-century pens and were off ,nued to P our from nine- 
tltting. . I would sec a figure hi?, enthusiast »c than 

with that of Jean d’Arc or Boadiea ^ nG u t,lere more clearly 
Theodosea or Martin Luther- it ; s *u Stt ~ >ella or Daronardla; 
excessive admiration overflows a fn * ° f Ann Baile y" 9 The 
Galahad on his white charger adviw. P aragra P hs later: “Sir 
the Holy Grail does not lay stronger l 'ia** f ° rth in search of 
than does this lone woman Hrh„ ° C U P° n our imagination 
freedom.’" 0 g • • . in the holy cause of 

But Anne’s admirers kept abreast of fh ,■ 
it way of the American literary mind from rom”, The tUlning 
cal themes to the American scone i c . ? romant,c and classi- 
paid to Anne Bailey. At the turning !^ ected in the tributes 
heroes were in vogue, and Anne’s ^ ? h<? century » h °mespun 
, courage’ Ind tZ JryTZT** ^ " ' ' 
ranka with ... the hero Crockett of th 1?** ^ and 
‘ she exhibited the lovaltv of •, p, i n 1 Alamo fame.”” 
<»f a Betty Zane ”' 1 “She hunt i ? ^ evere and the courage 
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Meet Anne Bailey 

••Israel had her Deborah; Spain delights to dwell upon the 
memory of Isabella; while France glories in the names of Joan 
of Arc and Lavalette. ... But the Western heroines of our own 
land . . . displayed more true courage than any examples in 
ancient times or in modern history beyond our own land.” 1 
Thus wrote Virgil A. Lewis, chief biographer of the border 
heroine, Anne Bailey. Lewis continued: “England gave her 
birth; Virginia, a field of action; Ohio has her dust.” 2 


More specifically Anne Bailey is known as the “Pioneer 
Heroine of the Great Kanawha Valley.” 3 But this modest and 
reasonable title seems almost prim amidst an array of extrava¬ 
gant and colorful phrases. Hare indeed are simple homey terms 
such as the “Mother Ann” of one early writer. 4 More to the 




nineteenth-century taste are literary and classical 
such as: "She was a veritable Meg Merriles ... a thorough 
gypsy in look, habit and vagabondage.” 3 The genius of Sir 
Walter Scott has immortalized Meg Merriles but “in the Ohio 

ar0Se a WOman ’ if such she mi e ht be called, more 
stran S e and wild in character than 


the simlnim?.' ° h »tory and folk lore and Anne 
hardly motherly nor w ,h mCnt ’ a ' Now Semiramis was 
V ' " 0r Was ,he (OW-like in character, being an 
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